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Adverse Effects of Lower Cognitive Processing Capacity on Achievement 

What Can We Do? 



Schools in the United States, and probably many other countries of the world, face the 
problem of low student achievement. For example, in some school systems, an aggregate of 32% 
of kindergartners, first graders, and second graders fail; and only 54% of entering ninth graders 
actually graduate higli school. What causes the problem? If this question can be precisely 
answered, then the search for a solution can focus on it instead of the almost random attempts 
being made to improve education. Therefore, this presentation will discuss (1) past and present 
reform initiatives, (2) the classroom problem, and (3) the solution to the problem. While the data 
to be presented were collected in U.S. schools, the findings should generalize to most schools in 
the world. 

Past and Present Reform Initiatives 

A survey of past and present reform initiatives should provide clues to what works and 
what does not The discussion begins with the six national goals outlined by the State Governors 
and President Bush in 1991, and then examines some specific reform proposals. 

In a quest to improve achievement, in April 1991 the State Governors, together with then 
U.S. President George Bush, announced six National Education Goals. The first three of these 
state that by the year 2000: (1) all children will start school ready to learn; (2) the high school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 90%; and (3) American students will leave grades, 4, 8, and 
12 having demonstrated competence in challenging subject matter (English, mathematics, science, 
history, and geography). 

Based on these goals, the New American Schools Development Corporation (NASDC) 
was formed. Its efforts, however, were criticized by Mark Sherry, a panelist who reviewed 
proposals submitted to NASDC (1992): He said, "The great majority of proposals paid little 
attention to instructional techniques [italics added], small rural communities, drugs and violence, 
handicapped students, connections to other countries and cultures, and motivating the learner" (p. 
301). 

The response of International Reading Association to the national goals expressed the 
conviction that to achieve the national goals in the shortest possible time, American educators must: 
(1) emphasize professional development; (2) focus on curriculwn and instruction [italics added]; 
(3) link school, family, and community; and (4) adopt assessment strategies that inform teaching 
and benefit the learner (1993). 

A more recent search for "Perfect Schools" reported by the U.S. News & World Report, 
January 11, 1993, suggested nine reforms to revolutionize American education. However, none 
of the suggested reforms considered classroom practices, the essence of student learning. If these 
"reforms" are to be the trends for the 1990s, then the so-called bold initiatives of the 1980s that 
made little or no difference in student achievement (Cuban, 1990) will be repeated because teaching 
practices will not have not changed (Murphy, Evertson, & Radnofsky, 1991). 

Snow's (1986) suggestions address teaching practices. He said that one reason for poor 
student achievement could be a failure to understand individual differences among students and to 
"connect them directly to the design of adaptive educational systems, teacher training programs, 
and diagnostic assessment devices" (p. 1037). Among the individual differences, he included 
cognitive abilities, achievement motivation, interests, and creativity. 

While the IRA and Snow's positions complement each other, the specifics are still difficult 
to delineate. Therefore, I am suggesting two additional reasons for poor student achievement: (1) 
a failure to analyze test data to isolate areas needing reform and (2) a failure to adapt teaching and 
learning methods to individual differences in learning ability or cognitive processing capacity 
(CPC) — a person's ability to look briefly at things a r id to recall them immediately thereafter (e.g., 
Furukawa, 1970, 1977, 1991). A student's CPC can be measured by two types of tests. 
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CPC Tests 

CPC is measured by two types of tests: picture-CPC (Furukawa & Sunshine, 1977) and 
Word-CPC (Furukawa, 1977). In both cases, the pictures and word pairs should be of objects 
and words already known to the testee. The picture-CPC test consists of 25 pictures shown at the 
rate of one every two seconds in sets of 5, 10, and 10 (for a sample list of items on a test, see 
Table 1). The set of 5 is used to ascertain whether a child understands the test directions and may 



Practice 


Set One 


rifle 


bed 


hat 


flowers 


bird 


toothbrush 


watch 


baseball bat 


lamp 


spoon 


lion 




truck 




ship 




policeman 




key 



Set Two 

television 

tree 

comb 

football 

fork 

dog 

bus 

helicopter 

doctor 

ladder 



Table 1. Picture-CPC Test. 

even be considered a warmup task. The average of the two sets of 10 becomes a child's CPC 
score. With each correctly recalled object counting as one point, the average CPC of a two-year- 
old is L5 and increases to 4 for third graders. 

The word-CPC test is composed of two sets of 20 adjective-noun pairs. For a given grade, 
the words are selected from texts of lower grades (for a sample CPC test suitable for high school 
and college students, see Table 2). All 20 pairs of a set are shown simultaneously for one minute 



Set One 

fresh strawberries 
moving moment 
automated system 
safety rule 

equipped laboratories 
good taste 
farm clothes 

underprivileged children 
loving care 
church bazaar 
Set Two 

American colonies 
fertile lands 
small part 
foreign trade 
raw materials 
postal service 
every tree 
another adventure 
native civilization 
historic voyage 



solar gases 
health foods 
college teaching 
all cards 
entire family 
each letter 
sharper picture 
predominant group 
moon's surface 
ancient art 

smaller colonies 
largest items 
king's power 
peaceful conditions 
expert navigator 
fierce people 
growing season 
large map 
early efforts 
world leadership 



Table 2. Word-CPC Test for High School and College Students. 



and followed by a two-minute, free recall period. This process is repeated with the second set of 
ZU word pairs. Scoring one-half point for each correctly recalled word, the average recalled— 
ignoring minor misspellings— on the two sets becomes a person's CPC score. For fourth graders 
lt ,- 1S u a ? P ^ X ! mately 4 and increases t0 approximately 7 in high school. Usually, females have 
slightly higher scores at these levels of education, differences that continue on into late adulthood 
(Furukawa & Kruggel, 1993). 

Because of the simplicity of the tests and their administration, anyone can prepare and 
administer their own CPC test. The test is recommended because it measures what all teachers 
have known since the beginning of teaching— there are fast learners to slow learners in our classes 
However, for the first time, the CPC test permits us to quantify this ability; therefore, it permits us 
to adjust learning to each student's CPC or individual difference. Before discussing adjustment 
measures, let us consider data that implicates CPC as a major source of the classroom problem. 

The Classroom Problem 

Classroom research implicates CPC as a critical learning variable. From preschool through 
college, there is a positive correlation between test scores and CPC (Furukawa, 1991 j For * 
example, from the third through fifth grades, the picture-CPC test correlated .50 with reading 
vocabulary scores and .43 with reading comprehension scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
(Furukawa & Sunshine, 1977). In the fourth and fifth grades, correlations between the word-CPC 
test and Stanford Achievement Test (Stanford) ranged from .67 in reading and math to a high of 
.83 for boys (Furukawa, 1993a). In middle school, the correlations for males were .61 in reading 
.60 in math, and .53 in language (Furukawa, 1993b). The correlations for females on the same 
Stanford categories are much lower: .17, -.01, .07, respectively. Consequently, high-CPC 
students in elementary school and middle school scored mostly in the above-average category on 
the Stanford in reading (Figures 1 & 2); the middle-CPC students scored mainly average and the 



Stanford Achievement Test: Reading 




1 2 3 

CPC Categories: 1 = High, 2 = Middle, 3 = Low 



Fifth Grade 

- Fourth Grade 

Third Grade 



Figure 1. Achievement by CPC Categories: Elementary School 
low-CPC students normally scored below average. 
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CPC Categories: 1 = High, 2 = Middle, 3 = Low 



Figure 2. Achievement by CPC Categories: Middle School 

On high school biology tests, the word-CPC test scores correlated .68, .90, and .80 for all 
students in a control group, after correction for attenuation of range (Furukawa, Blenckstone, 
Dudley, & Hutton, 1980). At the college level, we also find that high-CPC students are twice as 
likely to have A and B grades, but only half as likely to have D and F grades when compared to 
low-CPC students (Furukawa, Cohen, & Sumpter, 1982). 

In summary, all of these findings emphasize the importance of CPC in analyzing student 
achievement, especially for late-maturing boys. From the consideration of the major variable that 
affects achievement, the discussion now turns to a solution. 

The Solution 

A part of the solution to low achievement is the CPC method. Therefore, the components 
of the CPC method are presented, explained, and illustrated. The CPC method individualizes 
learning by requiring learners to process units of information (a) in quantities that match the 
learners CPC; (b) from a pyramid of knowledge, with a base of relatively simple stimuli or 
concepts ascending to an apex with a superordinate concept capable of subsuming subordinate 
concepts; and (c) by chunking them into a single, meaningful whole. 

CPC method of teaching and studying. The first principle on quantities of 
information means that teachers and students must consider information (usually nouns or 
adjective-noun pairs that are subjects of sentences and paragraphs) in quantities that do not exceed 
the CPC of the learner. For example, the typical kindergartner can only remember three things; 
therefore, they should not be required to master a "long" word, such as "someone." This word 
can be taught as: so, me, one, then some and one, and finally as someone. To do otherwise 
would lead to a reduction in performance (e.g., Furukawa, 1977). 

The second principle on the organization of information into a pyramidal structure can be 
illustrated in two ways — by an actual pyramid for early childhood education and a chunking study 
outline for higher grades. The fox pyramid shown below (Figure 3) is used in teaching the three 
letters f, o, x to kindergartners who have a CPC of approximately 3 (Furukawa, 1988). The 
pyramid has vertical and horizontal dimensions; neither of these should exceed the CPC of 3. 
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Figure 3. Pyramid of knowledge 



At the bottom of the pyramid, the prerequisite knowledge for learning the letters f, o, x is 
given. If this prerequisite knowledge is not available to a child, it must be taught before attempting 
to teach the information located at each of the higher levels of the pyramid. If the prerequisites 
exist, then the three letter shapes located on the second tier of the pyramid can be taught as a 
matching task, and three sounds can also be taught by asking children to copy the sounds made by 
the teacher. These shapes and sounds are followed by three letters, and finally, there is a single 
word at the apex of the pyramid. If the prerequisites do not exist, then learning the three letters 
becomes very difficult for a child, because the child must consider all of the discrete bits of 
information that make up each letter, such as shapes and sounds. The complexity increases, too, if 
the shapes are broken down into component attributes, such as curved lines and straight lines and 
their relationships in forming letters. 

A more complex example is given in Table 3 for a section on the CPC method. From this 
tabular presentation, you can see that the pyramid of knowledge is another name for an outline but 
with two major exceptions: (1) the outline is limited mainly to nouns and adjective-noun pairs, the 
subjects of sentences, paragraphs, and sections; (2) the outline is also governed by the CPC 
limitation — for the average adult, there should never be more than seven units of information under 
a heading (e.g., under "Capacity"). 

The final principle, chunking, can be illustrated by referring to the pyramid shewn in 
Figure 3. After the second level, each higher level contains an association of the lower level 
information. In other words, everything is chunked together at each higher level until everything is 
formed into a single, meaningful whole (fox) at the apex of the pyramid. 

A more complex example of chunking can be illustrated by referring to Table 3. In Table 
3, all information subordinate to the headings "Three components, Capacity, Pyramid of 
Knowledge, and Chunking " are associated with these headings. Finally, the headings are 
integrated with CPC Method of Teaching/Studying to form a single, meaningful whole so the recall 
of the title ("CPC Method") will lead to the surfacing of all related information. 




I. CPC Method of Teaching/Studying 

A . Three components 

1 . Capacity 

2. Pyramid of knowledge 

3 . Chunking 

B . Capacity 

1 . Information quantities 

2 . Examples 

C . Pyramid of knowledge 

1 . Simple: fox pyramid 

2. Complex: CPC method 

D. Chunking 

1 . Simple to complex 

2. Fox pyramid 

3. CPC method 

4. Information load 

5 . Practice or review 

6. test 

E. Summary 



Table 3. Pyramid of Knowledge. 

During the process of chunking, too much information can overload memory and adversely 
affect learning. In a like manner, too little information can lead to poor retention, since the 
information has not been transferred to long-term memory as a single, abstract whole. Practice or 
review is essential to learning, and should lead to automatic use of the CPC study method and 
recall of the highest level superordinate chunk for the information desired (e.g., "L CPC Method 
of Teaching/Studying" for the data outlined in Table 3. Ideally, too, practice should occur within 
seconds after the initial encounter with the information, with subsequent rehearsals being 
distributed across time and focused on materials that have not been completely mastered. On the 
day before a test, a student should be able to silently recall the major headings and all subordinate 
information learned for a test in a matter of minutes. 

To summarize, maximum learning can be achieved by requiring students to process units of 
information (1) in quantities that match their CPCs (C); (2) from a pyramid of knowledge (P), with 
a base of relatively simple stimuli or concepts ascending to an apex with a superordinate concept 
capable of subsuming subordinate concepts; and (3) chunked (C) into a single, meaningful whole 
for application in relevant problem-solving situations. In short, use C, P, C. 

Supportive findings. To establish the viability of the CPC method, a summary of 
supportive data collected at the elementary, middle school, high school, and college levels is 
presented. 

At the elementary school, from kindergarten through first grade, students received 
supplementary reading instructions based on the CPC method for about 15 minutes, three times a 
week. At the end of the period, the children taught the CPC way read twice as many words as the 
children in a control group (Furukawa, Rieger, Sobotka, & Thomas, 1980). The poorest reader 
among the children taught the CPC way surpassed 71% of the control group children. 

In high school biology, a class of tenth graders taught how to study the CPC way was 
compared to a control class of students (Furukawa, Blenckstone, Dudley, & Hutton, 1980). Both 
classes learned biology the same way from a single teacher. At the end of the first three weeks of 
instruction, on a 30-item multiple-choice test, the CPC class had 54% of the students scoring 20 or 
higher. The non-CPC class had only 1 1 % scoring 20 or higher. The difference between the 
classes remained across three tests spanning a period of three months. Also, the students who had 
learned how to study the CPC way improved their test scores in other subjects besides biology. 
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At the college level, the findings supported the use of the CPC method. For example, the 
passing rate of conditionally accepted students increased from 38% to 90% when they used the 
CPC method Furukawa, Cohen, & Sumpter, 1982). Furthermore, while 93% of the higher CPC 
students passed an introductory psychology course with a grade of C or higher, 86% of the lower 
CPC students also managed to do so when using the CPC study method. Despite these favorable 
findings, it should be noted that, by using the CPC study method, high-CPC students earned twice 
as many A and B grades than the low- CPC students. 

Summary 

The key elements of this presentation are as follows: 

♦ Educational reform is necessary 

♦ Educational reform should focus on teaching and studying 

♦ CPC is a major variable that affects learning 

♦ The CPC method of teaching/studying successfully adjusts learning to 
individual differences in CPC. 

♦ To improve achievement, use C, P, C. 

Postscript 

Finally, time does not permit a more detailed explanation of the CPC method and its 
applications or how it fits into a broader context encompassing the entire educational spectrum. 
However, it should be pointed out that the CPC method is only a part of a more comprehensive 
CPC Educational System that includes not only the CPC method of teaching/studying but also 
classroom management, curriculum, motivation, evaluation, counseling, and educational 
management (Furukawa, 1992). All of these components are designed to complement the teaching 
method to improve student achievement. 

Thank you for allowing me to share my research findings with you, and I look forward to 
future information exchanges. 
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The Impact of Foreign Language Literacy on Higher 
Education in Thailand* 

Dr. Uthai Piromruen 
Sripatum University, Bangkok, Thailand 

Introduction 

Literacy, either in a basic or functional form, has been 
generally perceived as a person's ability to read and write his mother 
tongue rather than a second or a foreign language. According to Unesco 
a person is literate when he is able to read and write a short simple 
statement on his everyday life (Lind & Johnson, 1980) while a 
functionally literate person must be able to "engage in all those activities 
m which literacy is required for effective functioning of his group and 
community and also for enabling him to continue to use reading writing 
and calculation for his own and the community's development" '(Unesco, 
1978). Based on the definitions and concepts of literacy as specified by 
Unesco one can perceive that only a mother tongue plays an important 
role m a common persons daily life. But in a complex and modern 
soctety. particularly in multiethnic and multilingual societies which 
make up the majority of the nations of the world (Wagner 1983) the 
Pluralistic and multiple ways of life dominate all business or educational 
transactions. Literacy in a persons first language or his mother tongue 
therefore, may not suffice for effective functioning of his group and 
community. Thus, it is inevitable that a person living in an urban area 
need to have functional literacy in a second or a foreign language. 

Thailand has experienced such a dilemma of literacy along with 
her economic, political and educational progress. While the nation has 
launched a massive campaign on eradication of illiteracy for many 
decades, a quiet and reluctant movement on the propagation of foreign 
language literacy has also begun in a Thai school system. Two main 

Tsukuba T 0k A v O P r Per 'T^ * ^ ^ Readine Con ^ce. University of 
isukuba, Tokyo Campus, Japan. August 3-4. 1993 




groups of foreign languages were known to the Thai people: the Asian 
languages and the European languages. Among the Asian languages. Pali 
and Sanskrit took a deep root into a Thai school system since they are the 
languages of the Buddhist Church. In fact, many Thai words are derived 
from Pali and Sanskrit. Other Asian languages such as Chinese, Japanese 
and Malay have come into a school system after the introduction of the 
modern system of education into Thailand by King Chulalongkorn the 
Great during 1868 to 1910. In fact, these languages were introduced to 
the Thai people through the contact with the Chinese merchants, the 
Japanese and the Malay since the Ayudhya period from 1350 to 1767 
(Syamananda, 1968, p. 42 ). 

The European introduced their languages to Thailand when 
they arrived during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but they 
made no serious efforts to spread them except for the French 
missionaries who established their center at Ayudhya during the reign of 
King Narai the Great ( Syamananda, 1968, p. 42). Among the Europeans 
who opened relations with Thailand, the Portuguese were the first group 
who came to Thailand in 1511. then, followed by the Spanish in 1598, the 
Dutch in 1604, the English in 1612, and the French in 1662. Through the 
long years of contact with these Europeans some Thais must have learned 
these Europeans' languages but real efforts to promote the study of 
foreign languages were not made until Chulalongkorn, or Rama V, 
mounted the throne in 1868. The fact was that no school was available to 
teach them before that time. 

Records from the history of Thailand reveal the fact that 
learning a foreign language is to follow a royal path. That is the 
initiation is from the royal consent. King Mongkut or Rama IV started 
his English lessons from his American missionary friends, studied Latin 
with the Roman Catholic bishop and possessed a good working knowledge 
of English. It was witnessed by the fact that King Mongkut corresponded 
with President Abraham Lincoln of the U.S.A. and Sir John Bowring, 
Governor of Hong Kong, who represented Great Britain in concluding a 
new treaty with the King in 1855. With a strong desire to see his children 
acquire a good knowledge of English. King Mongkut employed Mrs. Anna 



Leonowens, an English widow from Singapore, as their teacher for about 
five years. Chulalongkorn. who succeeded King Mongkut, continued and 
expanded his modernization policy in most aspects, and he has laid a firm 
ground of teaching and learning of English in the school for the royal 
children as well as for the common Thai youths. Beside English, many 
foreign languages have been introduced to Thai students since the 
establishment of two important educational network and institutions: the 
Ministry of Education in 1892. and Chulalongkorn University in 1917. 

At present, many foreign languages both from Asia and Europe 
are offered in Thai schools at the secondary and tertiary levels. These 
are English, Japanese, Chinese. Malay. French. German. Modern Arabic. 
Spanish. Italian. Russian. Pali. Sanskrit, and Khmer. Among these 
languages. English is the most popular one. Students may choose to learn 
English as early as in Grade 5. Malay and Chinese are more commonly 
used by Thai people in certain parts of the country, and they almost 
attain the status of second languages. Since English is the most important 
foreign language in higher education all institutions at a tertiary level 
offer English courses as part of liberal education or as preparation for a 
future career. Other foreign languages such as Pali, Sanskrit, and Khmer, 
are mainly in higher education. These classical languages are studied 
for their linguistic and historic values, with a particular emphasis on 
their relationships with the Thai language. Although many foreign 
languages are offered in Thai schools and universities, and modern 
teaching techniques and methodology are implemented with new 
teaching materials, there are still some problems regarding students' 
acquisition of foreign languages. There are some impact of foreign 
language literacy on higher education in lhailand. This paper will 
outline the main purposes of foreign language teaching at the tertiary 
level, achievements of learning foreign languages, and to consolidate 
means for implementing effective foreign language programs in the 
institutions of higher learning in Thailand. 

Purposes of Foreign Language Teaching 

There are two main purposes of foreign language teaching at the 
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tertiary level: ( 1 ) as part of liberal education with humanistic viewpoints 
and (2) as a tool for a future career with utilitarian viewpoints 
( Wongsotorn, 1982, p. 201). 

Results of a preliminary survey on the teaching and learning of 
foreign languages in tea Thai universities give more specific details of 
the two main purposes of foreign language teaching as mentioned above. 

The Department Heads of ten universities: seven are 
government controlled and three are private universities— have 
arranged the purposes of foreign language teaching in their order of 
importance as in the following : 

1) For enriching the students' experiences in learning the 

languages and cultures of the peoples in the world 
community. 

2) For providing a basic language requirement for a Bachelor's 

Degree program, 

3) For serving the students' need in career planning, 

4) For serving the need for the national economic and social 

development planning, 

5) For serving the needs of private organizations in using 

foreign languages in their business transactions. 

The purposes of foreign language teaching as shown above 
reflect the needs of an institution to render services to both of its 
students and the society where private organizations as well as the 
government are the receipients of this endeavor. There are some 
interactions between the university * ' -is social counterparts in their 
attempt to promote foreign language literacy nationwide. 

Trends of the Teaching and Learning of Foreign Languages in 
Thailand 

To project on the trends of the teaching and learning of foreign 
languages in Thai universities a survey has made recently by asking the 
Heads of the Foreign Languages Departments to give the rank order of 



the foreign languages offered in their university according to the 
number of students enrolled in each course at present and for the past 
three years. Although the survey's returns have been not completed, a 
sample of eleven respondents from ten universities (out of 26) can 
display some trends of the foreign language learning and teaching. 

Table 1 shows the language courses offered in ten universities. 
These are (1) Ramkhamhaeng University, (2) Chulalongkorn University 
(3) Kasetsart University, (4) Prince of Son gkhla University, (5) Chiang 
Mai University, (6) Khonkaen University (7) Srinakarintrwirote 
University, (8) Bangkok University, (9) Dhurakitbhandit University, and 
(10) Assumption University. They were asked to compare the rank order 
of the number of students enrolled at present (1992) and the past three 
years from the 1989 to 1991 academic years. 

Table 1 Rank Order of the Number of Students Enrolled in Each Foreign 
Language Course from 1989 - 1991 and in 1992 

Foreign La nguage Course Rank of Number of Students 



Offered 



Enrolled 



1939 - 1991 



1992(2nd Semester) 



Rank 



N. of U* 



Rank 



N. of U* 



English 

French 

German 



2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 
10 
10 



(10) 
( 9) 
( 9) 
( 8) 
( 7) 
( 3) 
( 2) 
( 2) 
< 2) 
( 1) 
( 1) 
( -) 



2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

10 

10 

10 



(10) 
( 9) 
( 9) 
( 8) 
( 8) 
( 3) 
( 2) 
( 2) 
( 2) 
( 1) 
( I) 
( 1) 



Japanese 



Chinese 
Spanish 
Malay 
Pali 



Sanskrit 
Italian 



Portuguese 
Khmer 



Note: * Number of Universities Offering the Language Course 



Table 1 shows that English, French, and German tie up their 
popularity among students in nine to ten universities for the past three 
years but at present (1992), Japanese, and Chinese share the same rank 
in eight universitie. Malay, Pali and Sanskrit share the same rank in two 
universities. Three new languages: Italian, Portuguese and Khmer 
(Cambodian) share the same rank in one university. But, Khmer, as 
reported here, has been offered in only one university. 

Looking at the development of the foreign language teaching 
and learning in Thai universities in the past few years, one can perceive 
trends of teaching and learning of some foreign language courses. For 
example, English which has been the most popular foreign language in 
Thai universities is offered as part of liberal education, as major-minor, 
and as an elective. Generally students at this level take general English 
in the first year and take English for academic purposes in the second 
and third years. 

Other foriegn languages such as French, Japanese, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Chinese and Malay are offered in some universities. For 
example, the Department of Eastern Languages and the Department of 
Western Languages atChulalongkorn University provide courses in these 
languages. Cultural and linguistic information is imparted together with 
language skills. In teaching Chinese, the Department of Eastern 
Languages teaches writing characters, literature, and skills in using 
Mandarin. Japanese instruction, however, is inclined to be more career 
oriented. Letter writing and translation skills are taught (Wongsotorn, 
1981, p. 201). 

Pali and Sanskrit which have been classified as classical 
languages are also offered in some universities. The Faculty of Arts and 
the Faculty of Archeology at Chulalongkorn University, for example, 
provide courses on language principles, etymology, literature, and 
translation. The teaching approach is traditional, mainly using the 
grammar- translation method. The testing method reflects the teaching 
approach. The instructional materials are mainly developed by 
professional staff (Wongsotorn, 1982. p. 202). 

Some other European languages such as Spanish, Russian have 
been offered recently in many foreign language departments of Thai 
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universities. Because of Thailand has opened new contacts with Arab 
countries in terms of trade the demands for exporting skilled labours 
have been increased tremendously and Arabic has become another new 
foreign language being offered in Thai universities. In the like manner 
as Arabic in the business and social world, German, French and Japanese 
are emerging as popular foreign languages for tourism with exotic 
Thailand, while Cambodian (Khmer) and Vietnamese are being 
considered by some universities because of their new attraction on the 
business venture resulting from social and political development in 
Southeast Asia. 

Achievements in Foreign Language Learning 

As seen from the trend of teaching and learning of foreign 
languages in some Thai universities that the number of students enrolled 
in many foreign language classes has increased, and new foreign 
languages are being offered during the past few years, but achievements 
of teaching and learning seem not to have made marked progress. 
Reports from ten universities reveal deficiency in oral language skills 
which include listening and speaking performance while the written 
language skills including reading and writing are only "favorably" 
improved. However, only in some universities, English, French, German, 
Chinese are marked "excellent" in the listening and speaking areas 
while the rest of the foreign languages offered are marked "favorable". 
Students perform better in the reading area. It is obviously shown that in 
one univesity Russian, Spanish and Pali are marked "excellent" in 
reading. The student writing performances as seen by their Department 
Heads are mainly "favorable". Only in one or two universities found the 
students' writing skills are excellent in English, French, Japanese, and 
Pali. Reports from all ten universities show "favorable" marks in both 
oral and written language skills for their students. However, these are 
only observations from the Foreign Language Department Heads. We 
must also look at the students' performance from their final examination. 
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Table 2 shows the Department Heads' comments on their students' 
foreign language learning achievements. 



Table 2 The Foreign Language Department Heads' Comments on Their 
Students' Learning Achievement by Languages Offered 



Languages/ Skills Areas 

Performance 

Level Listening and Reading Writing 

Speaking 





A* 


B* C* 


A* 


B* 


C* 


A* 


B* 


C* 


English 


5 


6 


4 


2 




2 


4 


1 


French 


4 


5 


3 


1 




2 


3 


1 


Chinese 


1 


5 


2 


3 






3 


3 


Japanese 




6 


2 


4 




1 


3 


3 


German 


2 


6 


2 


4 






6 


2 


Russian 




2 


1 


3 


1 




I 


1 


Malay 




2 




1 






1 




Spanish 




2 


1 


2 






2 




Pali 




1 1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Sanskrit 




1 




2 


1 




2 


1 


Italian 








2 






2 




Portuguese 








1 






1 




Khmer 




1 















Note * A- Excellent *B- Favorable *C- Weak 
N - represents number of institutions reported 

Results of the final examination in the first semester of the 1992 
academic year also reveal the students' low proficiency in the oral 
language skills and unfavorable reading and writing skills. It seems that 
Thai students find writing the most difficult task in learning a foreign 
language. Table 3 shows results of the final examination in two 
universities. 
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Table 3 Numbers and Percentages of Students who Passed or Failed in 
each course for the final examination 6f the first semester of 
1992 accdemic year 



University A 

Language Course Offered/Per cent and Number of Students who Passed and Failed in 

Each Course Divided by Course Grades/Total Enrolment 

(/- 1 count, X-5 counts). G-Good, P-Passing, F-Failure, TTN- Total enrolment 



Integrated Skills 



EN 101 


C 


// 2 (630) 






P 


XXXXXXXXX 45 (16476) 






F 


XXXXXXXXXXX// 57 (19703) 


TTN 100 (36809) 


CN 101 


G 


XXXX 20 (28) 






P 


XXXXXXXXXXX 55 (77) 






F 


XXXXX 5 (35) 


TTN 1 00 (140) 


FR 101 


G 


XXXXXXXXXXXX/ 61 (146) 






P 


XXXXX 25 (59) 






F 


XX//// 14 (34) 


TTN 100 (239) 


GN 101 


G 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 60 (30) 






P 


XXXX//// 24 (12) 






F 


XXX/ 16 (8) 


TTN 1 OH fSftl 


JN 101 


G 


X//// 9 (38) 






P 


X/// 8 (34) 






F 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX//// 84 (371) 


TTN 100 144^\ 


University B 






EN 101 


A 


0 (0) 






B 


XX/// 13 (74) 






C 


XXXXXXXXXXX/ 56 (318) 






D 
F 


XXXXXX/ 31 (180) 


TTN 100 (S72) 


JN 331 


A 


XXX/ 1 (11) 






3 


XXXXXXXX/41 (29) 






C 


XXXXXX 30 (21) 






D 


XX/// 13 (9) 






F 


0(0) 


TTN 100 (70) 


Listening & Speak 


ing Skills 




University B 








EN 403 


A 


XX//// 14 (3) 






B 


XXXXXXXXX / 46 ( 1 0) 






C 


XXXX/// 23 (5) 






D 


XX//// 14 (3) 






F 


X5(D 


TTN 100 (22) 


JN 441 


A 


XX 10(1) 






B 


X// 7 (7) 






C 


XXXX 20 (2) 






D 


0(0) 






F 


0(0) 


TTN 100(10 



Table 3 Continued 



Reading Skills 
University A 



EN 201 


G 


- 0.27 (38) 






P 


XXXXXXXXX/ 46 (6396) 






F 


XXXXXXXXXX//// 53.73 (7359) 


TTN 100 (13793) 


FR 301 


G 


/// 3 (1) 






P 


XX// 12 (5) 






F 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 85 (34) 


TTN 100 (40) 


JN 201 


G 


XXX// 17 (8) 






P 


XXX// 17 (8) 






F 


XXXXXXXXXXXX/ 66 (31) 


TTN 100 (47) 


University B 








FR 331 


A 


X// 7 (2) 






B 


XXXXXX/// 33 (10) 






C 


XXXXXX 30 (9) 






D 


XXXXX 20 (6) 






F 


/// 3 (10) 


TTN 100 (30) 


Writing Skills 






University A 








EN 405 


G 


0(0) 






P 


XXXX 20 (276) 






F 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 80 ( 1 1 37) 


TTN 100 (1415) 


FR 401 


G 


// 2 (1) 






P 


XXXXXX 30 (15) 






F 


XXXXXXXXX/// 48 (24) 


TTN 100 (50) 


GN 301 


G 


X/6(l) 






P 


XXX/ 16 (3) 






F 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX/// 78 (14) 


TTN 100 (18) 


University B 








EN 205 


A 


/// 3 (13) 






B 


XX//// 14 (69) 






C 


XXXXXXXXXX/ 51 (261) 






D 


XXXXXX/ 31 (159) 






F 


X//7 (1) 


TTN 100 (509) 


FR 332 


A 


0(0) 






B 


XX 10 (3) 






C 


XXXXXXXXX/ 46 (14) 






D 


XXX/ 26 (8) 






F 


XXX/ 16 (5) 


TTN 100 (30) 



Another example of the foreign language literacy is a group of 
350 graduates from different universities who took an English test for 
the competition into the Graduate Programs at Sripatum University for 
the 1993 academic year. The applicants were given the reading and 
written test in English. Results of the composite tests on Reading 
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Comprehension, Summarizing, and Expanded Composition show a vide 
range of their literacy skills as shown in Table 4. 



Table 4 Results of the English Test for the Competition into the 
MBA and MA (Mass Com) at Sripatum University. 1993. 



Types of Test 
(Composite) 



Ranges Means SD 



Grades 



G 



P 



F Total 



N % N % N % N 



Reading Comprehension 
(Summarizing) 



0-54 



26 17 6 2 173 49 171 48 350 



Expanded Composition 



Note: G=Good (scores 51-60). P=Passing (scores 30-50), F=Failure (0-29) 

The Impact of the Foreign Language Literacy on the Teaching 
and Learning Program 

Results of a survey on the impact on the students' foreign 
language literacy on the teaching and learning programs in ten Thai 
universities reveal the needs for improvements as in the following: 

1. The textbooks used in the course need to be revised for 

effective learning. 

2. New teaching media need to be provided for effective 

teaching and learning. 

3. Effective teaching methods should be implemented to 

challenge the students' interest in learning. 

4. There is an increase of classrooms for some popular languages 

such as French and Japanese. 

5. More extra-curricular activities outside of the classroom are 
needed to provide functional language experiences for students. 
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Based on the needs for improvements as summarized above, the 
Foreign Language Departments in ten universities made attempts to 
launch the projects for more effective foreign language programs as 
follows: 

1. Special planning for more effective teaching and learning 

have been made. 

2. New modern teaching and learning devices have been 

procured. 

3. Recruitment of new teaching staff is being made. 

4. New budgets for the operation of the foreign language 

programs are solicited from available sources. 

5. Some institutions have tried to increase the links between the 

business sectors for job opportunities for students 
majoring in certain foreign languages. 

6. More in-service trainings for the teaching staff and 

personnel are provided. 

7. More research studies on the problems and difficulties of Thai 

students in learning a foreign language are to be 
conducted. 

8. The teaching staff are encouraged to participate in the foreign 

language seminars and workshops organized by the 
professional groups or language associations. 

Problems and Difficulties in the Operation of the Foreign 
Language Programs 

Reports from eleven Heads of the Foreign Language Departments 
from five universities reveal problems and difficulties they encountered 
in the operation of the foreign language programs. They can be 
summarized as in the following: 

1. Shortages of teaching staff can be seen in most of the 
universities. This situation leads to ineffective teaching and learning 
activities because of the large class size and inappropriate skill trainings. 
The lack of native speakers to teach in some language classes such as 
Japanese, yields unfavorable learning outcomes especially in the area of 



oral language skills. 

2. Low proficiency in all language skills for most of the students 
reflects inadequate basic language training prior to taking up courses in 
the universities. Insufficient class attendance of some students also 
limit their language skill training and it yields their low learning 
outcomes. 

3. Insufficient amount of budget to operate the language 
programs put a limit on procuring new modern teaching and learning 
devices. The teaching staff are not able to have more participation in the 
seminars or conferences organized locally and abroad. 

4. There is inadequate number of new modern teaching and 
learning devices. Students' language learning is not fully motivated and 
reinforced. 

5. Most universities have installed a language laboratory for 
students to practice their oral language skills but they have limitations in 
interactive learning. In many universities the language service centers 
are not fully utilized by their students nor their teaching staff. 

6. Most universities have not established formal links between 
the foreign language teaching departments and the organization using 
some foreign languages in their business transaction. The foreign 
language trainings, therefore, is not relevant to the actual needs of the 
job market. 

7. There is no established policy on the teaching and learning of 
foreign languages at a national level. The impact of the foreign 
language teaching and learning in universities are not well perceived at 
a macro level. Therefore, an overall systematic planning to utilize the 
important role of foreign language trainings for social, economic and 
political development has not yet implemented. 

Conclusion 

Literacy in a foreign language has quietly developed in Thailand 
since the first contact of the Europeans in the sixteenth century. But, 
formal trainings of literacy skills has just begun a hundred years ago. 
That was the establishment of the Ministry of Education in 1892 and 
Chulalongkorn University, the first institution of higher learning, in 



1917. Among a dozen foreign languages taught in schools and 
universities, English has become the most popular one since students can 
choose to learn from Grade 5 in the elementary school, on up to the 
university. 

The aims and purposes of foreign language teaching at the 
university are for liberal education and for a future career. While many 
universities maintain the first aim vith humanistic viewpoints the new 
trends are moving towards the latter one with utilitarian viewpoints. The 
low achievement of students in learning a foreign language including 
English has some impact on the teaching and learning programs. 
Modern techniques with effective teaching devices are needed. The best 
preparation for literacy learning is learning to talk and having many 
opportunities to talk (Clay, 1993). However, there should be a clear 
national policy on (he foreign language teaching and to utilize its 
important roles in the national economic, social, and political 
development. 
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Introduction 

The primary purpose of this paper is to examine the reading 
achievement levels of students in selected secondary schools in 
Malaysia. The focus is on the relationship of reading achievement 
with state, urban-rural locality of the home, sex and ethnic group 
affiliation. It is hoped that the study will add to the general body of 
knowledge regarding the factors which distinguish students who 
obtain high and low reading scores as measured by a series of 
reading tests. Although we know that not all students can process 
the information in a piece of text or that they can process it in the 
same manner, we have to make a concerted effort to try and 
understand their specific reading strengths and weaknesses. Only 
then can we plan appropriate strategies, both instructional or 
otherwise, to ensure that they can develop and improve their reading 
skills. As has often been pointed out, academic success depends a 
great deal on the ability to read and comprehend well what is read. 
Without adequate reading ability, it is very difficult for any 
individual to develop to his maximum potential. It is not surprising, 



then, if many researchers are focusing their attention on various 
aspects of reading, including the needs and characteristics of the 
readers. On their part, Taylor (1978) and Hansen (1979) have 
focused their attention on the strategies employed by good and poor 
readers when processing informational input. 

From the outset it has to be pointed out that one of the most 
compelling problems confronting Malaysian education is how to 
ensure that students are equipped with good reading skills. In the 
Malaysian context, there is a need for more experimental evidence on 
how students read, whether they can draw inferences from written 
material and whether they rely a great deal on prior or background 
knowledge when reading. There is evidence to show that educators 
and teachers in other parts of the world, including those in highly 
developed countries, are equally concerned with the same 
educational issue, i.e, whether students read and comprehend well 
what they read. In an interesting and thought provoking article, 
iacocca (1989), concerned with workplace literacy said, "If you are 
an educator, you must haemorrage a little inside whenever you think 
of the wasted human potential and functional illiteracy rates that 
run about 30 percent in the country/ Perhaps, it is the high 
illiteracy rate in the United States which has led Iacocca to stress 
the point that reading is really fundamental to everything else. 

The Study 

The sample in this investigation included 1,328 students at the 
Form Two level and at the point of study were following the KBSM 
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curriculum (Integrated Secondary School Curriculum). The large 
random sample was deemed to be necessary so that the results could 
hold for the nation as a whole. The students were from the states of 
Johor, Kelantan, Sarawak, Selangor and the Federal Territory. This 
essentially means that the study is also an evaluation of the impact 
of the KBSM Bahasa Melayu syllabus on the reading ability of the 
students. It was anticipated that while the level of reading ability 
may vary enormously between the urban and rural samples, due to 
differential socio-economic status of the families, differences due 
to sex and ethnic group affiliation would be minimal. 

The Bahasa Melayu syllabus, which is an integral part of the 
integrated curriculum, currently being implemented, encourages 
student-oriented teaching. It allows teachers to think of strategies 
to improve reading, through helping students find meaning in the 
text, through group discussion activities, etc. ' It must be pointed out 
that under the old syllabus teachers could also have tried to achieve 
the same objectives. The difference is that the new syllabus places 
special emphasis on those objectives. 

More recent research in the field of reading has shown that 
compared to the poor readers, the more skilled readers tend to 
interpret what they have read in the light of their own experiences. 
In short, they read to find meaning. To address these differences, 
the instruments used in this study, consisted of several researcher 
selected and constructed passages, all designed to assess various 
types of comprehension, (for example, literal, inferential, critical) 
and other areas such as vocabulary knowledge, as reflected in 
performance on a cloze test. It was felt that a series of tests would 



be a more valid and reliable measure of reading comprehension. The 
cloze procedure was used because it had shown itself to be a useful 
instrument for studying the relationship of language to reading 
comprehension. Because the list of words were given in random 
order at the beginning of the passage, responses were scored as 
correct only when they exactly matched the words deleted. Other 
than the cloze passage, subjects had to answer questions based on 
two other passages, one narrative and the other expository. 

The comprehension questions on both passages were of three 
different typQS. The first, refered to as textually explicit required 
verbatim answers. The second and third were the textually implicit 
and scriptally implicit types. While the second type required 
students to make inferences, the third required them to read more 
critically, relating what they knew in terms of prior knowledge to 
the information in the text. As already mentioned, the cloze test 
was formulated in order to determine whether the students in the 
sample had adequate vocabulary knowledge. The other passages 
were included so that it would be possible to examine the role of 
prior or background knowledge in comprehension. 

Results of the study indicate that there are striking differences 
in terms of reading ability between children in rural and urban areas 
in Malaysia. Since supplemental data obtained from the cumulative 
records of the school systems showed that compared to urban 
children, those from rural towns and districts came from lower 
socio-economic backgrounds, this study confirmed the findings of 
major studies such as that undertaken by Coleman and others (1966) 
that family background is of paramount importance in determining 



achievement levels. Anderson (1966) found that a number of 
interrelated factors contributed to low achievement among children 
from lower socio-economic milieu. These include poor parental 
control, poor economic conditions, low educational level of parents 
and lack of motivation and aspiration. 

It was part of the aim of this paper to investigate the differences 
in reading ability between boys and girls. As depicted in Graph 1, 
the data clearly revealed that there are no significant differences in 
the number of correct responses on the cloze test, test for main 
ideas and test for inferencing skills between boys and girls in the 
sample. On the other hand, differences due to the locality of the 
home, which in the Malaiysian context largely reflect family 
background factors such as economic and parental educational levels 
were far more likely to be a determinant of the reading achievement 
level. The pattern of reading performance was consistent for all the 
tests administered. For example, on the cloze test, the mean score 
of the urban students was 0.7427 compared to the mean score of 
0.6491 for the rural students with t value = 4.82. Further analysis 
of the data revealed that when required to identify the main points 
in a passage, the mean score for the urban sample was 0.3385 while 
the mean score for the rural sample was 0.2277 with t value = 5.18. 
When the test required students to use inferencing skills, the mean 
score for urban students was 0.4312 compared to a mean score of 
0.3666 for rural children. The t value was 3.67. Graph 2 shows the 
difference in mean score between urban and rural children on all 
three reading tests. 



Graph 1: Mean Score on Cloze and Locating Main Ideas 



jlJ Girls 




Cloze Locating Main ideas 

Test 



Graph 2: Mean Score on Tests According to Locality 




Cloze Main Ideas Inferencing 

Test 
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Graph 3: Mean Score of Urban and Rural Respondents 
According to Question Type 



0.8 




Textually Textually Scriptally 
Explicit Implicit Implicit 



Question Type 
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Table 3 shows the mean scores for rural and urban students 
according to type of question. It is interesting to note that while 
there is only a slight difference in performance between rural and 
urban children on textually explicit questions, the difference on 
textually implicit and scriptally implict questions is quite marked. 
This clearly shows that rural children tended to overly rely upon the 
text for meaning. They seemed to be less capable of utilizing their 
own knowlwdge structures. By contrast, the urban students tended 
to be less tied to the text in responding to questions. 



Implications of the study 

The finding that rural children in Malaysian schools perform 
poorly on all of the reading comprehension tests should be a cause of 
major concern. It is possible that a number of factors contributed 
to their poorer performance. One likely reason is that they are 
deprived of home enrichment factors such as encyclopedias, number 
of books present, magazine to which subscribed, etc. It is also 
possible that rural schools are poorly equipped, especially in terms 
of library facilities. Taken together, these factors could have led to 
a lower motivation to read. 

In our efforts to find out more about the causes of poor reading 
ability among rural children, we have also to examine classroom 
instructional practices. Clearly we need new directions into how to 
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help less skilled readers process information more effectively and 
efficiently. We need new insights into their attitudes to reading. 
We also need to know about teachers' teaching behaviour and their 
knowledge of the reading process itself. We have always to bear in 
mind that in our quest for a higher level of literacy and reading 
among our students, teachers are our crucial partners. The finding 
that compared to urban children, those from rural schools performed 
poorly when answering scriptally implicit questions cle^./y 
revealed that the latter needed help in broadening their learning 
experiences. We have to draw attention to teachers' role and 
strategies in helping poorer readers relate what they already know 
in terms of prior knowledge, to the information in the text. Perhaps, 
teachers could be encouraged to develop materials according to the 
particular needs and interests of their students. 

Concerted efforts must focus on the continued professional 
development of teachers (both pre-service and in-service). In a 
recent article, Marie M. Clay (1993) stresses on the importance of 
acknowledging diversity resulting from differences in interests, 
cultural backgrounds, motivations and abilities. In a multilingual 
and multicultural society like Malaysia, it is critically important 
for teachers to take into account the effects of the cultural 
diversity in the classroom on teaching and learning. Teachers could 
begin to develop and utilize materials which are culture-based. 
Before doing so, however, they must be totally convinced of the need 
to supplement the textbook. There is ample evidence in this study 
that poor readers do not have a kowledge base sufficient for 
comprehending the passages. Bearing that in mind, teachers could 



begin to build upon the prior knowledge possessed by their students. 

To be noted is that in the Malaysian school system, most teachers 
handle mixed ability classes. In such classes, it is very important 
for the teacher to identify the specific reading strengths and 
weaknesses of each pupil. Unfortunately, teachers often claim that 
they are not able to cater to the needs of different ability groups, 
less still to the needs of the individual child. In order to provide 
some guidance to the teachers, it is hoped that a part of our pre- 
service and in-service training courses will focus on how to identify 
individual reading strengths and weaknesses, thus creating a 
classroom environment which is conducive to the development of 
good reading skills. Both pre-service and in-service courses should 
also attempt to help teachers interpret, understand, assimilate and 
implement new ideas and thinking in current reading research. To 
state briefly, there appears to be a need for more innovative 
teaching of reading in the classrooms. 

Reading is a complex activity. Fortunately, however, regardless 
of their age and ability, learners have a natural motivation to learn 
to read. As far as general reading improvement is concerned, it is 
time for us to think of long range planning goals. At the same time 
we need to always bear in mind that there are no clear cut answers 
to reading problems. In effect, the findings of this study 
substantiate what Malaysian educators have pointed out for years, 
i.e. rural children tend to perform poorly compared to their urban 
counterparts. 
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We certainly need to think of ways to increase the reading levels 
of Malaysian children, and of rural children in particular. We need 
specially trained teachers who could identify reading difficulties 
and provide remediation. Perhaps, it is time for more volunteer 
groups to work with rural children, in order that their reading skills 
can be improved. On their part, the volunteers must perceive the 
necessity of coming together and working together with parents, 
teachers, librarians and other professional groups. 
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BEGINNING READING INSTRUCTION IN INDIA : 

AN APPRAISAL ^ 
Kuldeep Agarwal (India) 
When India gained freedom in 19^7, only about 
16 percent of the population was literate. This was a 
major national problem, and it remains to be one tilL 
today. The problem of illiteracy is closely connected 
with the provision of education, especially at the 
primary 'evel. If children cannot or do not go to 
School, they remain illiterate and come into the category 
of adult illiterates when they grow up. In a country 
like India, where a large portion of the adult population 
is illiterate, provision for adult education becomes as 
important as provision for primary education. 

What is literacy? When we refer to literacy, 
whatever else we may be talking about, the 3 R* s are 
surely included in it. Of the 3 R»s, Reading is the 
first one and, it goes without saying, the most important. 
Reading lays the foundation for literacy; it is the basis 
of literacy. If one has learnt to read, what else does 
one need to become literate, and even educated? 

'Beginning Blading Instruction 1 lays the 
foundation for reading. Its importance in the develop- 
ment of the reading skill can never be denied. 'Beginning 
Reading Instruction' is the term used to refer to the 
activities connected with the teaching of reading right 
when learners are beginning to read. It is generally 
used for children who are beginning to read. But when 
illiterate adults start reading, they also do need help 



or some kind of instruction. And as we have seen, 
teaching adults to read is as important as doing it 
with children. Therefore, in this paper the term 
•Beginning Reading Ins true tion* will be used in the 
context of both children as well as adults # 

The directive of Article V? of the Indian 

Constitution had recommended that the State provide 

free and compulsory education for all children up to 

the age of fourteen years. This target, popularly 

known as the universalisation of primary education 
achieved 

was to be/ within ten years . Forty- three years after 
the Constitution came into force, we are still Quite 
short of achieving this cherished goal. Many children 
do not have access to school education. Most of even 
those who enter school leave without completing their 
schooling* wastage and stagnation continue to remain 
serious problems* 

Uie following table shows the all India drop-out 
rate from grade I to grade VIII as on 30th September, 
1986 (Fifth Biucational Survey conducted by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training): 



Grade I II III IV V VI VII VIII 



Enrolment 100 73.M 65*95 56.H *+9.28 **1,66 35*52 31. H 
(£age) 



Drop out rate 26.59 3^.05 35.5 1 * 50.72 58. 3 1 * 6k 68.89 
(£age) 



In the^ Eighth Five Year Plan the drop-out rate has been 
shown as 467 0 and 60% respectively at the grade - V and grade - 
VII Stages- 5 

Many factors may be contributing to this .problem. Most 
researches on drop-outs point towards the economic perspective or 
that of parental attitudes. But where does the bull's eye of the 
problem lie? What does the child need and want? What are the 
child's expectations from the school? The crux of the problem is 
that the child needs to make sense of the world and learn to 
solve real life problems. The child expects to be 7 able to touch, 
manipulate and examine real things. All this, can be attained, 
the child has been told, through the three R's--Reading being the 
first one of them. But when the child enters grade I, he/she 
realises the futility of it all. He/She is not initiated into 
reading in such a manner that it enables him/her to make sense of 
the world and solve real life problems* To the extent reading is 
taught in a manner in which it could become a fulfiling device 
for the child, the wastage in our enormous efforts to impart 
education shall be minimised. 

The importance of reading in the overall learning and 
education of the child can never be over emphasised. And if, 
reading is not approached as it should be, our children would 
either not learn to read at all, or learn it enough only to pass 
school but stop at that. The ral purpose of Reading - which is to 
give them a tool to use throughout their lives in varied 
situations, as a means to make sense of the world, to seek 
answers - would be lost. Therefore, it is of utmost importance 
that reading be tackled in an appropriate manner. 



RELATED STUDIES 

The extent and contours of the deficiency in reading skill 
were revealed as a result of India's participation in the studies 
conducted in 1969-71 by the International Association for 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement Fourteen countries 
participated in the Study which attempted to measure achievement 
in reading comprehension in the mother tongue. In the case of 
India, ^Hindi was the chosen language. Ten year olds (class IV - 
V) and fourteen year olds (class VIII - IX) from six Hindi 
speaking states formed the sample for this Study. In all 538 
responses were collected, making it the largest Study, till then, 
conducted in India in the area of reading achievement of school 
children. In the two tests - one for reading comprehension and 
the other for word knowledge - the achievements of Indian 
children were the lowest among the fourteen participating 
countries. 

In 1973, an international study was conducted by R.L, 
Thorndike to compare Reading Comprehension education in fifteen 
countries, including India. The results were revealing as well as 
alarming for us. Indian students fared very badly in the study. 
They were proved to be 
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the poorest in an respects of reading comprehension 
among the 15 countries, except one. 

It has been nearly twenty years since the above 
mentioned study was conducted* But the situation has 
hardly changed . There has not been any significant move 
during all these years to improve it. 

Another jolt came from a Study conducted in 1976 in 
several states in India wherein it was found at the end 
of class I, 55 percent of the children could not read 
(recognise) a single word, and 30 percent of the children 
at the end of class n could not read a sentence like 



(Father is eating his food). The worst part of this 
study was that the .teachers were not even aware of the 
fact* According to them the children had learnt to read 
because they could read aloud the entire book which was 
used for teaching Hindi. The young ones had committed to 
memory all the words written on each page and a clue easily 
available in the pictorials was enough for them to repro- 
duce the whole thing without any prompting . A clever boy 
offered to read with his book closed. But when the words 
were presented out of the same letters the children could 
not recognise them. 

Die fact that many yound children are not equipped 
with basic reading skills in the mother- tongue poses a 
grave handicap to the acquisition of knowledge in other 
content areas of the school curriculum. Not only does it 
mask talent in other curricular areas, but it also 
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effectively prevents children, especially from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, from performing well in written examinations. 
One example is provided by V.G* Kulkarni, who maintains that 
the field experiences of the Homi Bhabha Centre for Science 
Education suggests that the single most important factor 
which prevents talent from manifesting itself is "linguistic 
deprivation (A simple maths problem could not be done 
because the pupils did not understand the meaning of the 
term "Deccan Queen" the name of a train*) 

What do these results indicate? Don 1 1 they point 
towards a serious anomaly in the way reading is approached 
in our schools? We will have to sit back and seriously 
think about what is vrcaig in the way we teach reading in 
general, and Beginning Reading Instruction in particular . 
Beginning Reading Instruction 

The common practices in BRI prevalent in primary schools 
of India take a diagonally opposite direction to what 
scientific understanding about the reading process suggests . 
Generally, the method followed for teaching of reading in 
class I is close to what contemporary reading specialists 
would refer to as the traditional approach, characterized 
by the treatment of text as a complex package containing 
a variety of information meant to be learnt for its own sake. 

Children are made to commit to rote memory the names of 
different letters and develop the ability to recognise them 
separately and as part of a word* Only when this familiarity 
with the alphabets is perceivable in them, these children are 
deemed fit to proceed further and apply this ability to 
sentences representing meaningful statements. 

In this approach, reading is treated as an end product 
(not as a meaningful process-experience) for which the child 
has to wait for a long time, wherein his/her desire to derive 
meaning from what he/she reads is thwarted. 

It is because of this approach to BRI that we find a 
high drop-out rate in our elementary schools, in fact nearly 
60% of those enrolled in class I fail to reach class VIII. 




There are connected problems of wastage and stagnation. If 
a child who has "successfully 11 completed his/her primary 
education, is not able to read and use the abilities he/she 
is supposed to have learnt, what else is it but wastage of 
efforts. Further, there is not much good literature avail- 
able for children, that would stimulate their interest and 
prod them on to read, specially in our vernacular languages . 
Thus children are unable to practise what they have learnt; 
disuse of skills leads to 'unlearning 1 or at least stagnatioi 
there being no further growth. As a result, a vast majority 
of our children, who have been certified as literate having 
undergone a minimum stipulated period of education, are 
really illiterate or become illiterate after a few years* 

Newman provides a picture of how reading is tackled in 
our schools for the beginners. 

"The third grade returns to its place against the well. 
Sita calls the first grade for their basic reading lesson 
and their first class of the day. A labourer stands 
listening for a few minutes, three feet from Sita. Ske 
teaches these children very patiently, ^(Sf), aa( 3D, 
i(£), ii(|~), u(^), uuCsO, etc., (Hindi alphabets- vowel 
sounds) taking the hand of each one and pointing his finger 
to each letter, saying the sound simultaneously. She says, 
"Hiis letter is like a turtle. That f s the one with a stick 11 . 
Every time she reads a letter or a group of letters, all 
the children repeat after her. Only one of the pupils looks 
at his book as he repeats, the rest look straight ahead or 
just gaze about, blindly repeating. 11 

Kumar discusses the problem in detail. 

^Learning basic skills, such as reading, involves the 
translation of several discrete kinds of knowledge into a 
gestalt of readily available responses. Learning how to 
read requires the child to apply his/her knowledge of the 
world, people, and language to construct a highly dynamic 
system of decoding graphic signs. Recent research in the 
pedagogy of reading tells us that the success of reading 



instruction depends on the encouragement given to children 
to use their prior knowledge of language (in its oral form) 
and the world to decode printed texts meaningfully. In the 
light of this research, the alphabet- centred instruction 
given in Indian primary schools, and the lack of incentives 
for children to use their hypothesis- forming ability, dis- 
courage children's search for meaning. Repeated failure to 
make sense of what they are reading damages the self -concept 
of many children, leading them to drop out of school. Of 
the others who do learn to read, many become mechanical 
readers - in the sense that they can scan a printed page 
but cannot associate the text with their own experiences. 
Only if reading were taught in a manner in which it could 
be learnt would the wastage in our enormous efforts to impart 
primary education be minimised. At present, only the excep- 
tionally persistent or motivated children are able to relate 
to the text, that is, to read in a meaningful way. 11 

Case Study 

In the fore-going discussion, we have constructed ideas 
about Beginning Beading Instruction in India # These ideas 
had been formulated in my mind after due consideration of 
my experiences and observations having undergone the system 
as a student and then as a teacher as well as a teacher 
educator. The results of studies quoted above, as also 
many other analyses, that I have come across, all helped 
me to reinforce it. 

To concretise further these ideas and to attempt an 
appraisal of Beginning Reading Instruction, a case study 
of a school was conducted by me. For this I chose a school 
situated on the outskirts (just across the border) of Delhi. 
It is located in a small town called Bahadur garh, a part of 
the state of Haryana. The school is an Siglish medium public 
school, managed by the largest non- governmental Educational 
Trust - D.A.V. (Dayanand Anglo Vedic) College Managing 
Committee. It is one of the nearly five hundred educational 
institutions run by the D.A.V. all over the country. 



Several reasons prompted me to choose this school for 
a case study . First of all, the location* The school is 
situated close to a metropolitan city, Delhi. But it caters 
to a mixed population from a semi-urban as well as rural 
background. Bahadurgarh is a small industrial town with 
about eight villages around it. Thus the school gave me 
access to children of mixed background - culturally as well 
as economically. It was the closest I could get to a repre- 
sentative group of the multicultural Indian society. E&ryana 
(where the school is situated) is an educationally backward 
state ranking twenty first in literacy rate among the twenty 
five states and seven union territories that India is divided 
into. The drop-out rate in this state is about forty seven 
percent after class XII. 

Secondly, the accessibility. Being stationed in Delhi , 
I had easy access to the school for the case-study, which 
was a personal study, not funded by any governmental or non- 
governmental agency. Moreover, the school was a familiar 
one, as i have been going there for other academic tasks, 
too. The Principal and teachers were very cooperative, in 
fact, the case study was conducted by the Principal of the 
school and myself jointly. 

What we intended to study was the over-all educational 
situation of the school vis-a-vis the reading skill, with 
emphasis on Beginning Blading Instruction jr 

The school provides quality education being an Qiglish 
medium public school. Two languages - Biglish and Hindi 
are taught right from the beginning. The overall educational 
situation in terms of examination results is good. The 
school has produced cent percent results, with distinctions, 
at the Secondary (xth standard) Board exam, which is a 
public exam at the All-India level. But, as is true of 
education in India ail over, we find that the exam results 
are no true indication of real learning - meaningful o.d 
helpful in life outside the school. 

The children in all grades have not developed healthy 



reading habits up to the desired level. Beading for them 
means reading the text books only, and that too for the 
purpose of passing the . exams or doing well in them. 

The study involved observation as well as interaction 
with the teachers and students. It was conducted more as a 
participant rather than as an impersonal observer. 

Mainly the reading classes of the beginners (grades I 
and II) were seen, though they were not the only ones observed, 
lessons of the higher grades were also seen to get an idea 
about the impact of Beginning Reading Instruction. 

In the first few classes, it was seen that the teachers 
tended to approach reading sessions in the conventional 
alphabet- cent red manner* For example in a typical Beginning 
Hindi class y the teacher merely asked the pupils to repeat 
after her - 

and so on. This is merely familiarising the pupils with the 
Hindi alphabet along with a word beginning with each letter. 
After an intervention when we talked to the teachers concerned, 
in an informal but instructive chat, we were able to bring 
about slight changes in these approaches. 

The same teacher, for example, later started singing 
rhymes, telling them stories and rendered the whole reading 
process more interesting - even though it was still hot 
totally meaningful for <iie children. In any case, situational 
teaching is better than the dry •alphabetisation* process, 
which becomes mundane and uninteresting to a very high level. 

After some intervention, towards the end of our study, 
we observed a lesson that was very interesting. The teacher 
was teaching a story called "The thirsty crow". She started 
by asking them if they had seen a crow. A few students - 
five or six - answered in the affirmative. The others just 
stared at her. Obviously they did not know the word. She 
repeated the word again, but there was still no response. 
Ordinarily, she would have resorted to the easy way out - 
giving the Hindi equivalent. But this time she did not. We 
/ had had discussed the subject at length. We/tried to convince 
~ her that she should not resort to the easy way out. Bather 
the lessons should be made more interesting and meaningful 
by using the first hand experiences and knowledge of the 
children. Sb instead, she uttered the sound of the crow f Kayan, 
Ka yan, Kayan'. Now all of them responded. The crow is a 
well known bird in Irtiia. It is a regular visitor in villages 
and teams and is,'.even given food on certain occassions. The 
students knew the crow in their vernacular but not in the 
English language. Similarly when the teacher asked them if 
they had seen a pitcher, they gave blank expressions. But 
when she showed them the picture of the pitcher, they were 
able to recognise. There were other words like this which 
needed explanation. When she came to the word 'thirsty 1 , 
it posed some problem. She tried to explain it to them by 
connecting it with a *dry throat 1 or •what one feels when 
one wants to drink water*. Ultimately she gave the Hindi 
equivalent also. Now she did try to explain the word in a 
variety of ways and in the end only she translated. This 
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is not undesirable as it came as a part of the whole commu- 
nication* She had to exercise a bit on other words like 
'quench* and 'pebbles 1 .. On the whole the reading lesson 
turned out to be more meaningful, more communicative. And 
it was evident that the children were more involved, more 
interested and the learning was much better. 

There was another class in which a lesson about kite 
flying was being read. The teacher used her whole repertoire 
in teaching the English language, what did she not do to 
make reading interesting - she acted, she mimed, she used a 
lot of colours, drawings, materials e.g. box. sand, played 
with things. She used models, graphs, anything that would 
do to put life in the reading. She succeeded in eliciting 
and further reinforcing particular language items. The 
students were motivated, Diey started moving over the pages. 
It seemed that they could feel the words, and pictures coming 
alive. The sound of the turning of the pages cculd be heard. 
It could be felt that the children were visualizing in their 
minds and hearts the meaning and scope of each word. Atleast 
one child gave the feeling that his world had come alive with 
the word kite. The way he was looking at the picture of the 
boy with the kite, I felt the string in his hand and ti£ 
kite in the sky. So great seemed his excitement. Can one 
imagine the impact of such reading and learning on the mind 
of the child. But alasj the child was paralysed on his left. 
But did it diminish the imagination from the boy 1 s mind? It 
didn't seem so. 

Observation (evidence) from the case study suggests that 
children inevitably mobilise background knowledge if it is 
at all possible for them to do so. This act is not essentially 
a matter of conscious effort or of being encouraged to do so, 
but rather a matter of not being able to do otherwise. For 
example, the children spontaneously brought what they knew 
in identifying and interpreting the story of 'The Thirsty 
Crow'. They were able to tell many stories connected with 
the crew. A few children also related how the crow that 
came to their house and picked up bits and pieces of their 
food and ran off to the tree. When the teacher tried to 
identify the crew with the sound it utters, one child referred 
to a popular superstition in India (which many people, espe- 
cially the rural folk believe even today) that if a crow sits 
on your house top and crows, you should expect some guest 
coming to your house that dajr. 

It is evident that the children acquire a respectable 
store of knowledge about the world by the time they enter 
school. The children especially in the rural and semi-urban 
areas understand a great deal about the natural and physical 
environment, for example animals, birds, weather, food, 
clothing, buildings. They also understand customs and inter- 
dependent activities of the human community. dey also grasp 
the logic of similar and contrasting relationships as well as 
the humour of incongruity. 

The moment the children read, they are able to identify 
certain words, certain sounds, anticipate the texfe and are 
able to relate certain incidents in meaningful ways. 



ADULT EDUCATION 

The significance of universal literacy as an instrument 
of galvanising and mobilising the people, arousing community 
consciousness and participation to effect social change was 
realised and highlighted by the national leaders of India. 
Gandhi described mass illiteracy as "India's sin and shame 11 and 
wanted it to be eradicated. There has been several significant 
programmes launched towards this end after independence. In 
1988, a big resolve to eradicate adult illiteracy in a time bound 
manner was taken with the launching of National Literacy Mission 
(NLM). The goal of NLM was to impart functional literacy to 80 
million illiterates in 15-35 age group by 1995. 

Kerala became the first state to achieve total literacy in 
April, 1991. The 1991 census has revealed that India is on the 
road towards total literacy, though the goal is still far away. 
But at least we have crossed the 507* mark in literacy. This is 
the first time that the number of literates is more than the 
number of illi terates . ( 3 ) 

But when we look at the quality of the literacy programme, 
it will not be much to rejoice about. A look at the literacy kit 
and the primers used for the purpose will suffice. For example, 
the primer used in Delhi, the Capital, which has been prepared 
by the State Resource Centre at Delhi, entitled 1 ipft f^lR 1 (My 
Book) Part I. It starts, as it is expected, with the alphabets 
of Hindi- 3T, 3TT, §, 3 and so on. The picture of an object whose 
name starts with the letter is given with it. Short sentences 
start on page number Eighteen. But the sentences are not at all 
communicative. They are meant to help the learners recognise 
alphabets and nothing more. 

Observing an adult literacy class will yield the same 
results as in the case of primary classes. The effort is mainly 
directed towards alphabetisat ion , and not much more. 

As a result, neo-liter ates , who have been declared as 
literates, lapse back into illiteracy and are unable to really 
read anything. This is also because there is hardly and 
appropriate literature for neo-literates available. 

Kerala has the highest literacy rate as well as the 
highest retention rate at the primary stage. One important reason 
for this achievement has been the strong traditional library 
movement, in that State. 

It is with this very idea in mind that the scheme of "Jana 
Shiksharj Nilayam" was launched along with the NLM. This scheme 
was meant to develop literature for neo-literates and to create 
centres of learning, for post literacy and continuing education, 
including libraries for the adult neo-literates. A lot o£ work in 
this direction needs to be undertaken. 
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OONCUUSION 



We can broadly distinguish between two types of education systems . In 
the first type, the teacher has the freedom to decide what materials to use 
for developing a lesson. She is trained and expected to prepare her own 
curricular plan and mode of assessment. She has authority over what happens in 
the classroom, in what order, at what pace and with the help of what resources 

- printed or otherwise. The second type of education system ties the teacher 
to the prescribed textbook. She is given no choice in the organisation of 
curriculum, pacing and the mode of final assessment. Text books are prescribed 
for each subject, and the teacher is expected to teach it, which really means 

- elucidate it, lesson by lesson in that order. She must ensure that all the 
lessons are finished and preferably rehearsed, before the end of the school 
year, and that children are able to write answers to questions based on any 
lesson in the text book without seeing it, for this is what they will have to 
do in the examination when they face one. 

The Indian education system is of the second type. As far as the 
structuring of knowledge is concerned, the system offers a rather limited 
space within which the school teacher must move. Over the pacing and ordering 
"of knowledge, and over its associations with certain texts, the teacher has 
very little autonomy. Text books hold a central place in the system. 

The term 'text book culture 1 encapsulates certain common features of 
Indian school padagogy which are as follows : 

1. Teaching in all subjects is based on the text book prescribed by 
State authorities. 

2. The teacher has no freedom to choose what to teach. She must 
complete the prescribed text book. 

3. Resources other than the text book are not available in the majority 
of Schools and where they are available they are seldom used. Fear of 
damage to such resources (e.g. play or science equipments), and the 
poor chances of repair or replacement discourage the teacher from 
using them. 

4. Assessment during each year and examinations are based cn the text 
book. 

If one of the fundamental objectives of elementary education is to 
provide for a proper foundation in various curricular areas for those who 
continue with higher levels of education, then clearly most of our elementary 
Schools are not adequate to this task. Most serious of all are the reading 
deficiencies which not only mask existing abilities but also effectively 
inhibit latent talents to develop in other subject areas. 

Moreover the lack of mastery of basic skills at the elementary stage 
of instruction has mutually interacted with the examination system to have an 
adverse impact not on on what is learnt, but also on how it is taught. Given 
the fact that performance in examinations in India has assumed the de facto 
status of being the be-all and end-all of learing and teaching, a vicious 
circle begins to operate. For the lack of fundamental skills and understanding 
at the elementary level ensures that students in secondary schools and 
colleges demand, receive and are content with dictated lecture notes, and use 
simplified reading materials like "Bazaar (market) Guides" exclusively geai-ed 
to examination. This reinforces the dominant rote methods of learning and 
teaching characteristic of almost the entire spectrum of our formal 
institutions of education. As a result nothing is done to rectify the basic 
definiencies in the cognitive skills acquired in our elementary schools. 



What then is the future perspective? There cannot be a break except 
through a complete breaking down of the present structure. Whether it is the 
employment market, the prestigious institutions of higher education and 
research, the highly priced adminiscrative services, the paying professions of 
law and medicine, the executive jobs in public and private sector 
undertakings, in industrial and business administrations and management, 
scientific and industrial research institutions and banks - all .place great 
value on knowledge. Knowledge is connected with not only money and status but 
also with personal development. This knowledge will come in through reading. 
Therefore, the reading skill assumes great importance. And the foundation for 
k^it is laid by "Beginning Reaing Instruction 11 • So it is BRI which has to 
^strengthened and made meaningful. 

There is a great need not only to train our reading teachers in the 
right direction but also to motivate them to approach reading in an 
approapriate manner. In this connection it should be mentioned that we in 
India will have to lay stress on reaing instruction and so have 'reading 
specialists' and separate reading teachers as they have in many countries of 
the West and other parts of the World. Otherwise the onslaught of the 
electronic media will not allow the print media (and so reading) to grow. Our 
children will lose their mental capacities and remain passive viewers of the 
'idiot box 1 . 

Further we need to produce more appropriate and meaningful children's 
literature, especially in our vernaculars, at least in the major eighteen 
languages that are used in India. 

In a sense nay in all senses, reading is a process of learning to 
enlarge the horizons of knowledge, to stabilise qualities like patience, 
perserverance and concentration and to understand the people and society in a 
better way. Thus real readingkreates social awakenting and awareness among the 
individuals and the society. It helps them to understand life and works of 
great people, varying cultures and civilisations and different kinds of people 
on earth which will stand in good stead as examples in their life. Therefore, 
involvement in reading is a process of learning for social change and 
development and as such reading should be a life long process for learning. 



NJIES 



1. India has as many as 1652 mother tongues. 18 of them are major 
languages, which are listed in the 8th schedule of the constitution. 
Nearly 50 percent people speak Hindi. 

2 . The study was conducted by Principal Anita Devraj and mysel f for 
enriching this paper. It has yielded interesting data and results. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to present a detailed report here. 



3. 



Literacy rate 52.11 per cent. 
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LITERACY INSTRUCTION IN SOME PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS 
Pat r ia Garc ia-Aranas , Ph . D . 
(Professor, Ateneo de Manila University) 

Some Philippine schools have come to recognize the 
importance of beginning literacy instruction. The Ateneo de 
Manila University, through its Department of Education and the 
Ateneo Teacher Center, has underscored the need for the training 
of administrators, teachers and owners of schools for literacy 
instruction in accordance with the literacy thrust started by the 
UNESCO in 1990. 

To answer this need for training, the Ateneo de Manila 
University Teacher Center designed a module for a seminar- 
workshop on Beginning Literacy and has offered it as one of the 
requirements for a graduate program in Reading Education and also 
as one of the non-degree (re) training seminars for educators and 
teachers as well as administrators and supervisors of schools. 
The important issues and points are hereby summarized and case 
studies are enumerated. 
Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework of the module is based on emergent 
literacy in children (Teale and Sulzby, 1989). Young children as 
literacy learners have shown the following: 

1. For almost all children in literate societies, learning 
to read and write begins very early in life. Home environment 
plays an important role in the development of literacy skills. 

2, Functions of literacy are an integral part of the 
learning process that is taking place. Each activity/word is 
processed by the learner. 



3. Reading and writing develop concurrently and inter- 
relatedly in young children. Children, as soon as they are able 
to hold writing instruments, crsate their own text, 

4, Young children learn through active engagement, 
constructing their understanding of how written language works. 
The read by reading, write by writing. 

The above truths have led to the following basic principles 
of Literacy Instruction: 

1. Legitimate literacy learning occurs during the early 
years. The question of when to start reading and writing 
instruction therefore becomes absurd. 

2. Methods of teaching reading and writing in early 
childhood programs must be developmental ly appropriate. 

3. Early childhood literacy programs must adopt at its 
foundation functional, meaningful activities that involve reading 
and writing in a variety of ways. 

4. The curriculum must set high priority on getting children 
actively involved in literacy; they need opportunities to daily 
experiment with reading and writing. 

5. Learning should not be confused with teaching. Each 
teacher should understand each child's emergent literacy 
abilities and strategies. The focus should be on teaching 
CHILDREN to read and write. 

Types of Learners 

The focal point of beginning literacy is the learner. 
That there are different types of learners and different learning 
styles have to be recognized (Fagella and Horowitz, 1990). 
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Generally accepted is the differing intellectual capacities and 
forms of intelligence , of learners. Other factors also have been 
identified and the various types of learners have been 
distinguished with the accompanying characteristics; materials 
and activities which facilitate learning for them have also been 
listed . 

1. The Linguistic Learner loves to read books, write, 
tell stories; has good memory for names, places, dates & trivia 
information, He/She excels in social studies activities involving 
dates; enjoys writing reports and essays. Materials to be used in 
lessons are: word-making tools, e.g. typewriter, word processor, 
tape recorder, alphabet stamps, books, records, book-tape sets, 
periodicals. Activities should include: story-telling, oral 
reading, creative writing, audio-taping, written and oral 
direction games, joke-telling. Special outings should be: trips 
to the library, bookstore, newspaper office; prose or poetry 
reading and talk with author. 

2. The Logical-Mathematical Learner excels in math, has 
strong problem-solving and reasoning skills; asks questions in 
a logical manner; enjoys breaking codes, solving mysteries, 
writing word problems or coded riddles for other children to 
solve. Materials to be used are: collections of objects to sort; 
items to explore, e.g. old wind-up clocks, telephones, kitchen 
gadgets, magnets, magnifiers, games which encourage deductive 
thinking. Activities should include: experimenting, exploring, 
categorizing, classifying, working with numbers, questioning. 
Special Outings should be: visit museums, science and computer 
Fairs, intioduce to people in math, computer and technical world. 
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3. The Spatial Learner needs mental or physical pictures to 
best understand new information; does well with maps, charts, 
diagrams; likes mazes, puzzles; has good imagination; can design, 
draw and create things; daydreams; can create vivid mental 
pictures of stories. Materials to be used are: lots of visuals, 
maps, charts, illustrations, films, slides, photographs; mazes, 
puzzles, construction toys. Activities should include: 
organizing information, mapmaking, chart construction, media 
presentation; drawing painting projects. Special Outings should 
be: trip to art museums, planetarium, visit crafts people, 
architects, artists of all kinds. 

4. The Musical Learner responds to music, remembers 
melodies, notices pitch and rhythym; aware of surrounding sounds, 
e.g. ticking of watch, singing of bird. Materials to be used 
are: musical instruments, computerized sound systems, percussion 
objects, records, tapes, compact discs, and the like. Activities 
should include: music activities, rhythym exercises; learning 
comes easier if things are set to music or to a beat; gain 
information through ballads and other song lyrics. Special 
Outings should be: visit music ot instrument stores, meet 
musicians and songwriters, attend concerts, recitals, operas, 
musicals . 

5. The Bodily-Kinesthetic Learner is good at physical 
activities, has a tendency to move around, touch things, and 
gestures. Materials to be used are: hands-on craft materials, 
e.g. wood, clay, fabric, yarns, manipulat ives like blocks; 
swings, ladders, slides, riding toys and other gym equipment. 



Activities should include: physical skills, both fine and motor; 
craft activities and drawing; dance, drama, movement. Special 
Outings should include: attend sporting and dance events and 
participate in programs which encourage physical movement; 
talks with dancers, sports personalities, craftspeople. 

6. The Interpersonal Learners has strong leadership skills; 
understands people and is sociable; skilled at organizing, 
communicating, mediating, negotiating. Materials to be used are.- 
people, the most important resource; arrange charis, desks to 
encourage discussion; have tape machines available to record 
interviews and other discourse. Activities should include: the 
ultimate group worker, this child often needs to talk or teach 
others in order to learn. Discussions, interviews, debates, 
verbal problem-solving session; sharing and cooperation. Special 
Outings should include: social and cultural events; meet 
newscasters, politicians, actors, salespeople and others who 
communicate directly with people. 

7. The Intrapersonal Learner has a strong sense of self; 
confident, a bit of a dreamer, often prefers working alone; good 
instincts about strengths and abilities; follows through on 
interests and goals, asking for help as needed. Materials should 
be: space for solitude; books, films about people who have "done 
their own thing"; games and suitable collections. Activities 
should include: individualized activities, e.g. research 
projects, cumulative writing projects; time for special interests 
such as writing poetry, putting together a collection, creating 
artwork, also for thinking. Special Outings should include: guiet 
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walks, encouranging thinking, meditating; meeting with people who 
have pursued unusual goals. 
Learning Styles 

Learners are also known to be affected by various elements, 
namely: (Dunn and Dunn, 1978) 

1 . Environmental elements - Sound, light , temperature and design 

2. Structure - expectations, objectives or goal, methods of 
arriving at goals 

3. Sociological elements - learning alone, with others, or in a 
variety of ways, including media 

4. Physical elements - perceptual strengths - auditory, visual, 
tactual, kinesthetic learners; intake when studying or 
concentrating, like eating, chewing, drinking, biting, licking, 
or some way to ingest while they are engaged in new or difficult 
cognitive efforts; time of day or night energy levels for 
learning; mobility which signals loss or no interest, lose of 
concentration, difficulty of learning; 

5. Psychological elements - global/analytic; hemispheric 
preference in brair, functions; impulsiveness vs reflectivity. 
Materials and Activities 

Different learners with different learning types and styles 
need a variety of learning materials and activities, such as: 
1, Storybook Reading - Children should interact with books. Two 
dimensions are: daily reading aloud to children; and providing 
opportunities for children to independently 11 read" books . 

Books should surround the chi ldren at home and in school. 
Parents show the importance of books in beginning literacy by 





taking time to read aloud to the child and to answer his/her 
questions. Motherese has a role at this stage since it expresses 
the child's feelings, ideas and at times values. 

In school, book corners in the classroom serve as "little" 
libraries where children can experience and interact with books. 
A regular library period strengthens attitude towards literacy; 
children need to explore the library and its book collection. 

2. Other Opportunities to Read - Environmental print, such 

as labels, signs, charts, "morning message," "news" can be used 
to organize the classroom environment and provide written 
language experiences. These are ways by which children gain a 
wide understanding of the purposes and processes of reading. 

Out-of-class activities, such as trips to the canteen, to 
the library, to the infirmary, to the playground or just scouting 
around the school grounds become literacy lessors, The teacher 
gives motive questions before the "trip" and spends some time in 
making the students share their experiences and interacting with 
each other. These activities can lead to the constructing of 
children's text or "big books" which can be readily understood 
because they express the children's experiences. 

3. Response to Texts - A variety of response, or extension, 
activities can complement and enhance the effects of group 
storybook reading. These are: art, drama, cooking, eating 
(tasting the stone soup), experimenting as in expository books. 
While the practice of culminating activities have given rise to 
related works, these should not be postponed to the end of the 
schoolyear but they should find their way to the tri-weekly or 
even the bi-weekly plan. 
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4. Writing - Composing and spelling can be done at a writing 
center in the classroom where children can write with ine use of 
chalkboard, magnetic board, crayons, pen, typewriter, etc. The 

t eacher should find time to read all texts of the children and 
share them with the class (which could serve as incentives to the 
shy ones) . 

5. Literacy and play - Fill children's play with reading and 
writing. Use sociodramat ic play which makes use of children 
adopting roles and acting out a situation. 

Literacy programs especially for young learners should 
consider all the above points. The program design could pinpoint 
a particular type of learner and provide additional materials and 
activities which could encompass also other types of learners. 
This would mean "customizing" literacy programs according to the 
type of learners and their learning styles. Program designing 
becomes a cooperative venture among various people both in school 
and in the home. Below are examples of Literacy Programs which 
have been designed to suit the needs of specific learners. 
Models for Learner-Oriented Literacy Programs 
1, Metacognitive Program - The program makes use of prior 
knowledge, sharing of that knowledge through linguistic or extra- 
linguistic means. It also uses learner participation in all the 
aspects of learning. Subject matter can be taken from any and all 
of the subject areas in the school curriculum. The procedure is: 

1,1. Brainstorm on the topic/story/selection for the day. 
For a small class, this could be a whole class activity. The 
learners are asked to: tell or act out what they know of the 
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topic (good for the linguistic and bodi ly-kinesthet ic learner) . 
Each one is asked to say how he/she came to know the information 
(logical-mathematical learner) . The teacher writes the words on 
the board as they are stated by each of the learners. For the 
actions, the teacher draws their representations on the board. 
Each contributor identifies with the words/drawings placed on the 
board. An alternative is for a number of pictures related to the 
topic/story/selection could be scattered on the chalk-ledge for 
selection by the students (linguistic and spatial learners) . 

1.2. Work out the relationships among and between the words 
or pictures, organize them into a table or a cluster and elicit 
the categories for the classification (spatial learner) . For 
words which are not familiar to some students, ask if others know 
the meanings (intra- and inter-personal learners) . 

1.3. Read the title and sub-titles (linguistic learner) 
aloud; think of questions which could be answered by the 
selection; the teacher writes them on the board; directed reading 
follows. If there are questions with regard to difficult words, 
students are encouraged to ask (inter-personal and intra-per s onal 
learners) . This reading aloud can be by section of the text or of 
the whole piece, depending on the length of the material and the 
level of the students. 

1.4. After reading, the students are given some time for 
their reactions to the selection; then they check the questions 
brought up before reading; and raise other questions which could 
have arisen while reading or in connection with other questions 
earlier raised. The questions are thus asked by the students and 
they themselves or their classmates answer them (intra-and inter- 
personal learners) . 
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1.5. Reinforcing and follow-up activities include the 
following : 

- (linguistic learners) - Tell the class how you like the main 
character or other characters. Retell the story; change the 
ending; select someone you know who is like the main character. 

- (spatial) - Using picture strip or a diagram, show all the 
actions in the order in which they happened; draw the actions you 
like best or those which affected the main character or other 
characters in the story. 

- (logical-mathematical) - Show the cause-effect, problem- 
solution relationships of the events in the plot by the learner 
asking the question: WHY/WHY NOT. 

- (musical) - Listen to a song or rhyme and relate it to the 
character or selection read. 

- (spatial) - Draw a map to show how the character worked his way 
through the selection. Explain the map. 

- (bodily-kinesthetic) - Act out a portion of the selection; 
select a corner of the classroom and gather materials which you 
think the character would like to have. 

Everyone is then asked to choose a book from the library 
corner or the school library. For assignment, the children are 
asked to tell the story to their parents and brothers/sisters and 
ask for their comments. These should report on them the next day. 
2. Language Experience Program - This program utilizes daily 
normal activities as learning situations and prior knowledge. 
Activities in daily life become literacy lessons. The procedure 
is as foil ows : 




2.1, The teacher brings the students to the playground/ 
canteen/ infirmary . The teacher with the students identifies each 
item found at the place and asks the students for the action done 
with each item. In each place, one of the workers, could tell the 
children what he/she does and entertain questions. 

2.2, At the playground, each student chooses a play activity 
and spends some time doing it. At the canteen, each one looks for 
something he would like to eat. At the infirmary, each one looks 
at the equipment and materials and names each one or asks for the 
names from the nurse/inf irmar ian , 

2.3, When the class returns to the classroom, the teacher 
asks each one to relate what he/she did and writes the "story" on 
a big sheet of paper and this becomes the child's "big book," 
Each student will then have a story to read and relate, (Words 
will not be difficult because they are from them,) 

2.4, Activities for different types of learners include : 

- linguistic learner: Share your story with a classmate and 
listen to your classmate when it is his/her turn. 

- logical-mathemat ical learner: Think of "what if,,," questions 
and try to answer each one. An example is: What if the swing had 
wings. What could it do? Why? Where could you go? 

- bodi ly-kinesthet ic learner: Out of paper or cardboard, make 
other toys for the playground, other instruments for the 
infirmary, other goods for the canteen, 

-musical learner: Change the words of a song you know to sing 
about the actions you did at the playground, the things you found 
at the canteen and the infirmary. 



- spatial learner: Make a picture strip of actions you did or 
materials in the place you visited and show how each one is 
related to the rest. 

The shared activities are good for the inter-personal 
learners; the int ra-personal learner should be asked to draw a 
new plaything/goods/instruraent he/she would like to get for the 
playground/canteen/infirmary , 

3. Whole Language Program - This program utilizes all the 
materials and activities ordinarily experienced by the children. 
Literacy skills are used for the situations. The procedure is: 

3.1. Brainstorm on the people they know; things they need, 
places they know and visit; actions they do everyday. Make a list 
of all these. They could be asked to bring pictures to show these 
and they could be placed beside the words they have contributed, 

3.2. Select stories/selections which have something to do 
with the results of the brainstorming (these should be 
anticipated by the teacher.) If some of the children know the 
story, they should be asked to tell them; then the written text 
should be read. 

3.3. Relate the people they know with the characters they 
meet in the stories; the things they need with the things the 
characters in the story have; the places they have listed with 
the places given in the selection. Sharing follows. 

3.4. The teacher collects the shared accounts and writes 
them on big sheets of paper (like the "big book") . Each group 
reads the accounts, repeats words/sentences as needed in the 
Language lesson. 
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3.5. Activities for each type of learner: 

- linguistic learner: Think of a magic place and write a story of 
what you would do there. 

- logical-mathematical learner: Create a place and think of 
activities for such a place. Give reasons for your choices. - 
spatial learner: Make puppets of your favorite cartoon 
characters, create a place for them and explain why the places 
are good for them. 

- musical learner: Listen to a song and tell the kind of place, 
activity, people the song describes. 

- bodily-kinesthetic learner: Create a magic place in a corner of 
the room or along the corridor. Select the things you would want 
to have in that magic place. Name them and label them. 

4. Environmental Program - This program makes use of the things 
found in the surroundings and in the environment as tools for the 
development of literacy skills, The lesson involves an activity 
which requires planning, observation and description as well as 
explanation of the results. While this is considered the 
scientific approach, it is a natural means to develop literacy 
skills and it utilizes indigenous materials. 

4.1. The lesson starts with planning with the students, e.g. 
to learn about the growth of a plant. Brainstorm on what they 
know about growing plants. Children bring seeds and plant them in 
various media with varying conditions of watering and sunning. 

4.2. During the observation time (which could be a week or 
two), the children monitor the growth of each seed. They observe 
all the physical changes and they ask the teacher or a resource 



person invited by the teacher why the changes happen. 

4.3. After the observation and talk, the children write or 
draw or diagram their observations and their reactions to the 
resource person's talk. The session could be recorded on video. 

4.4. A trip around the school grounds follows for the 
students to observe the plants surrounding their school. They are 
asked to observe the real world outside the classroom and share 
their observiat ions . Activities for the different types of 
learners follow the pattern of the other programs. 

Some Examples of Texts Constructed by Pre-Schoolers 



Jiggy : 5 years old 



faddy Ho her. 




Joseph : 3 years old 

The yHM&fer <?f^ r 

fc>an '4 ft4 3 - 
Tie H<OK*f?s 

J&sefk ^ /n ^ 

Evaluation of Performance 

Evaluation comes in the form of formal paper/pencil tests 
and observation journals done by the teachers and the parents. 
Children's workds are proof of the development of literacy. 
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Why Do Japanese Children Read Books ? 
A Developmental Study of Conceptions on Book Reading 
Kiyomi Akita ( Rikkyo University ) 
Takashi Muto ( Ochanomizu University ) 

1 Introduct i on 

Japanese mothers spend considerable time reading books to 
their children and the children spend a lot of time exploring 
books during their preschool years. Such experiences appear to 
help them to read books by the first few years of elementary 
school. Thus, lower graders in elementary school are well 
prepared to enjoy reading classes. 

An annual national survey about 10 years ago on book-reading 
behavior by the Mainichi Newspapers Inc., however, reported that 
the number of children who did not read any books has increased 
among higher graders in elementary school and students in junior 
and senior high schools. The same survey published in 1993 
reported a clear distinction between children who read many books 
and who read no books. Both children who read more than 10 books 
in a month and those who read no books at all increased 
similarly. 

Our speculation on the reasons for such a trend includes: 
(1) children are too busy in studying and taking lessons to read 
books and (2) contemporary children experience various kinds of 
interesting media such as television, video movies, computer 
games like "Nintendo," radio-cassette players, and CDs so that 
reading may not be so stimulating. 

In addition, we hypothesized that some psychological factors 
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contributed to the differences between reading and no reading. 
Some children manage to read many books however busy they may be. 
In contrast, others prefer activities other than reading when 
they have free time. We speculate that children's impressions 
about and evaluation of book reading and their understanding of 
the book reading influence their motivation and frequency of 
reading. 

Ikeda (1985) found that the number of children who did not 
like reading increased as their school year got higher. Wada 
(1987) suggested that senior high school students' reading 
behavior was related to what they think the social value of book 
reading is and whether they like or dislike book reading. Again, 
both studies indicate a significant role played by psychological 
factors on reading behavior. 

Studies on book reading encompass behavioral tendencies and 
cognitive skills related to reading (i.e., number of books 
children read in a month), the types of books they like, and the 
relationship among the frequency of book reading, vocabulary, 
reading ability, and school record. 

In contrast, few research studies have examined children's 
conceptions on book reading. Greaney & Neuman (1990) examined 10- 
and 13-year-old students in 15 countries concerning cognitive 
functions in reading, which were identified as "UTILITY, " 
"ENJOYMENT, " and "ESCAPE" ( UTILITY: for success in school, to 
do well on examinations, to become an important person, etc.; 
ENJOYMENT: to have fun, to become absorbed in stories, to have 
a fantasy, etc; ESCAPE: to relieve boredom, to relax, to forget 
personal worries, etc. ) . 

We have several questions concerning such cognitive 



functions. (1) Would we obtain similar results as Greaney and 
Neuman (1990) among Japanese children? (2) How would children 
evaluate book reading and would their interpretation of cognitive 
functions change as they get older? And (3) what kind of 
differences could we expect between children who read many books 
and those who did not? 

The purposes of the present study were to clari f y 
developmental changes in conceptions and feelings on book reading 
and to examine the relations among conceptions, feelings and 
amount of book reading in Japanese children. 

2 Method 

A. Subjects 

Subjects were 146 third graders (80 boys and 66 girls), 164 
fifth graders (72 boys and 92 girls) and 196 eighth graders (102 
boys and 94 girls) from three elementary schools and one junior 
high school in Chiba Prefecture. 

B. Questionnaire on Reading Activities 

A questionnaire was made containing 3 parts: amount of book 
reading, evaluation and functional cognition of book reading, and 
liking and feelings about book reading. 

C. (l) Amount of book reading Two questions were used to 
investigate quantity of reading. One item asked the number of 
books read per month and the other queried the time spent in 
reading per day. Children scored 1 to 5 or 6 on Likert-type 
scales. Two questions were proposed to see if higher graders 




would take longer time to read a book because it contained more 
letters per page and more pages than books lower graders would 
read. 

(2) Conceptions The term "conceptions on book reading" refers 
to a wide range of factors: for example, knowledge about 
procedures, functions, and strategies of reading and book types. 
In this study, we focused on two aspects of reading: children's 
evaluations about book reading and their awareness of its 
functions. We consider these two aspects to be especially 
important in motivating children to read books. 

One question dealing with "evaluation" was "How much do you 
think that book reading is a good thing to do?" The children 
indicated "a lot," "rather," "a little," "not much," or "not at 
all . " 

Questions about "cognition about function" were "What 
purposes do you read books for?" and " What are the advantages 
of reading books?" For each question, children were asked to 
select s°>me statements that matched their thinking from a list 
of twelve. The number of selections was arbitrary. These optional 
statements were based on preceding studies in Japan (Ishikawa, 
1985 : Wada,l987) and from college students 1 answers interviews 
concerning book reading (Akita, 1992a) . 

(3) Feelings about book reading Children were asked about their 
fondness for and impressions about book reading. For the fondness 
item, they answered using a 5-point rating scale. For the 
impression items, they used a similar scale to evaluate 6 
adjectives (interesting, happy, boring, laborious, gloomy, 
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unpleasant ) to describe their feelings about reading. 



C. Procedure 

Before distributing the questionnaire, the teacher gave the 
following instruction. "The purpose of this study is to know what 
you think and how you feel about book reading and how often you 
read. Some people like reading and others don't. This study is= 
designed not to measure how much you read, but to know what 
differences there ars between people who read a lot and those who 
don't read. So please answer these questions truthfully even if 
you don't like reading." 

Under the classroom teacher ! s supervision , children were 
asked to fill out the questionnaire. In the third grade, the 
questions were read aloud to minimize problems for those with 
reading difficulties and to ensure that the scale would be 
completed in a relatively brief amount of time. The fifth and 
eighth grade children proceeded to answer at their own pace. 

3 Results 

A. Developmental differences in conceptions 
( 1 ) Evaluation 

All children evaluated book reading positively. The third 
graders' mean score was 4.5 (SD 1.1), the fifth graders' was 4.4 
(SD 1.0), and the eighth graders ' was 4.3 (SD 1.0). All subjects 
highly rated "book reading is a good thing to do." This suggests 
that the Japanese seem to share a cultural belief that book 
reading is a significant and respected activity. Such a belief 
is acquired by the middle elementary-school years. Since even 
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children who did not read books recogni zed that book reading was 
a good thing, some factors other than their evaluation of reading 
must account for the tendency to avoid reading. 

(2 ) Cognition about functions 

The number of optional statements the children selected 
increased with the school year. The third graders selected 4.9 
(SD 3.6) statements on average, fifth graders 6.1 (SD 4.4), and 
eighth graders 7.5 (SD 4.3). The older children recognized and 
attached more importance to various functions of reading. The 
functions deemed important changed with the subject's grade. 

Next, an examination of these data by a principal component 
analysis identified three components of functions (Table 1). The 
first function was "having a fantasy world and accumulating 
knowledge" ( FANTASY & KNOWLEDGE), the second was "refreshing 
one's mind and killing time" (REFRESHING), and the third was 
"getting approbation and good grades" (APPROBATION). These three 
functions were similar to Greaney & Neuraan 1 s three functions 
ENJOYMENT, ESCAPE, and UTILITY. 

Kruglanski (1975) categorized two types of attribution of 
actions: endogenous attribution and exogenous attribution. An 
action is said to be endogenously attributed when it is judged 
to constitute an end in itself and exogenously attributed when 
it is judged to serve as a means to some further end. We think 
this dichotomy holds true of book reading. The APPROBATION 
function is exogenous because reading is a means to get social 
approval from others. On the contrary, the FANTASY & KNOWLEDGE 
function and the REFRESHING function are endogenous because these 
functions occur in their processes and constitute an end in 
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themselves . 

As for the FANTASY & KNOWLEDGE component, older children 
tended to select these statements more. In contrast, the choice 
of the APPROBATION component decreased with grade (Fig. 1). 
Therefore, conceptions concerning the book-reading functions 
appeared to shift from an exogenous function to a more endogenous 
one. Thus, parents and teachers may motivate younger children to 
read, but children will gradually come to enjoy reading on their 
own and deepen their comprehension about topics that interest 
them through reading . 

Further , an analys i s was made of the number of f unct i ons 
among these three functions that children chose. A difference in 
selection pattern was found among third, fifth, and eighth 
graders. Between the third and fifth graders, the percentage 
selecting one function was higher than the percentage selecting 
two functions. On the contrary, many more eighth graders selected 
two or more functions. Students in junior high school seemed to 
realize the plural functions of reading. And they attached 
particular importance to the FANTASY & KNOWLEDGE function and the 
REFRESHING function. 

B. Developmental differences in feelings 

Figure 2 shows the di f f erences by grade in fondness , 
positive impression and negative impression of reading. Although 
all subjects rated rather high on the fondness and positive 
impressive ratings, the mean score decreased with the grade. The 
number who showed a dislike for reading increased with the grade, 
while many children remained fond of reading. The contrast 
between children who 1 iked reading and those who did not grew 




more pronounced as they advanced in school. 

C. Relations among conceptions, feelings and frequencies 

Figure 3 shows an illustration of the main results of a 
multiple regression analysis. Positive feelings were 
significantly predicted using the three variables of grade, 
subjects' evaluation of reading and score on the FANTASY & 
KNOWLEDGE function. The amount of book reading was shown to be 
predicted by grade, positive feelings toward reading and the 
score on the REFRESHING function. The findings indicate that some 
functions relate to children's feelings and others relate to the 
amount of reading. 

4 Discussion: Implications for rethinking Book-Reading 
Education 

The results suggested that children's reading behavior 
seemed to be influenced by the psychological factors of 
conceptions about and feelings regarding book reading during 
their elementary and junior high school years. In order to 
encourage reading, parents and teachers should emphasize to their 
children the enjoyable aspects of reading to their children, and 
should not appeal to the practical utility of reading such as 
being "useful for getting high grades." 

This sort of adult involvement is likely to foster 
children's positive feeling toward reading and help motivate them 
to read books. 

Akita (1992b) categorized four aspects of the family 
environment that influenced children's book reading: (a) provider 
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of the physical environment, (b) a model of expert book reading, 
(c) encouragement of children 1 s reading activities, and (d) co- 
participant in reading. Akita's results showed that personal and 
social environments influenced children's feelings and amount of 
reading more than the physical environment did. Children will 
come to like reading more when adults reconsider the qualitative 
aspects of their involvement with children in reading in addition 
to just providing them with books. 
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Table 1 Optional statements concerning Functions 

< FANTASY & KNOWLEDGE > 

Reading stimulate you to have fantasy. 

Reading leads you to get a great impression. 

Reading gives you a chance to comprehend things deeply. 

You get various ideas through reading. 

You acquire new knowledge by reading. 

< Refreshing > 

You talk with a friend about books . 
Reading makes you feel fun. 
Reading helps you to refresh your mind. 
Reading helps you to kill time. 

< Approbation > 

You are praise by your teachers and parents because of reading. 
Reading contributes to get higher grade. 
Reading help you becoming an important person. 
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PHILOSOPHY IS ALSO FOR CHILDREN - TEACHING REASONING 

SKILLS TO YOUNG CHILDREN 

NORMA LAZARO- JARAMI LLO 
Associate Professor , Philippine Normal University 

Background on Philosophy for Children 

The Philosophy for Children programs attempt to develop 
and sharpen the reflective thinking capacities of children 
and young adults. The programs are an attempt to redesign 
education in order to: 1) rectify deficiencies in basic 
skills, 2) allow children to recognize and construct 
inferences, 3) promo te creativity, and 4) correct a 
fragmented educational experience by encouraging and 
reintegrating skills and knowledge across the various 
subject areas. Reflective thinking skills are not only the 
foundation for mastery of reading and mathematics, but 
prepare children in the search for broader educational 
experiences, the search for meaning and significance in and 
out of school. Thus, the aim of Philosophy for Children is 
not for children to learn philosophy, but to encourage them 
to think philosophically, that is to learn to think clearly 
for themselves. 

Philosophy for Children curricula have been developed 
over the past two decades to address the lack of thinking 
skills program. The programs, eight in all, are designed to 
develop the cognitive skills of children from kindergarten 
to high schoo 1 . 

Philosophy for Children is truly an international 
movement as successful programs are in place in over 23 
countries world wide. The materials consisting of novels 
and teachers 1 manuals have been translated into Spanish, 
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French, Portuguese, German, Chinese and Korean and several 
other languages. 

The Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy for 
Children (IAPC) based in Monclair, New Jersey, is the 
founding institution and publisher of these programs. The 
Institute trains teacher-trainees and continues to oversee 
the implementation of the program in schools, both 
nationally and internationally. 

What is Philosophy for Children? 

Many people find it hard to believe that Philosophy 
could become an elementary school subject. They even find 
the experimental results even harder to believe. In a year- 
long experiment conducted by the Educational Testing Service 
in Newark, N.J. highly significant improvement were reported 
in reading, mathematics and creative reasoning. The 
experimental subjects never read Plato, Kant nor Aristotle. 
What they read are novels about school children much like 
t hemse 1 ve s . 

Philosophy for Children consists of a series of texts 
in which fictional children spend a considerable portion of 
their time thinking about ways in which better thinking can 
be distinguished from poorer thinking. The keys to learning 
presented in the programs are identification and 
stimulation: through reading the texts and engaging in 
classroom discussions and exercises that follow the reading, 
the foremost objective is for the students to identify with 
the characters and to join the Kinds of thinking depicted in 
the program. There are 30 thinking skills that Philosophy 
for Children intend to foster in children. A representative 
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sampling of these skills included the following: 

Concent deve 1 opment . The children clarify their 
understanding of concept by applying them to specific cases, 
they learn to identify those cases that are within the 
boundaries and those that are outside. For example, when 
considering the concept of friendship, children are asked 
whether people have to be of the same age to be friends, 
wh ether two people can be friends and not like each other 
very much, ^.APd whether it is possible for friends ever to 
lie to on^ ano'the r . 

Gene ra 1 i zat i on . Given a se " of facts, students are to 
note uniformities or regularities and to generalize these 
regularities from given instances to similar ones. For 
example, children might be asked to consider generalizations 
that can be drawn from a set of given facts such as, "I get 
sick when I eat green mangoes. I get sick when I eat 
s t rawbe r r i e s , " etc. 

Consistency and contradict ions . Students should 
recognize internal consistencies and inconsistencies within 
a given set of statements or other data. For example, they 
might be asked to ponder whether it is possible to eat 
animals if one genuinely cares about them. 

Nonreversability of logical "all" s tat erne n t s . "a 
sentence can't be reversed. If you put the last part of the 
sentence first, it will no longer be true." For example, 
we cannot convert "all model airplanes are toys," into "all 
toys are model airplanes." 

Reversibility of "No" statements. Logical "no" 
statements can be reversed. "No submarines are kangaroos," 




for example, can be converted to ,r No kangaroos are 
submar ines." 

Philosophy for Children is an exceptional thinking 
skills program because of a number of unusual features. 
First, it gives children a fresh look at the logic already 
embedded in the language they use in everyday life. Second, 
it provides a wealth of exercises and activities based upon 
those philosophical concepts which children love to talk 
about, such as friendship, fairness, reality, truth, being a 
person and goodness. Third, it is based on the assumption 
that discussion skills are the foundation of thinking 
skills. Discussions are the most powerful means there are 
for setting children to become more alert and skillful 
thinkers. In a philosophy classroom, children learn to 
reason together. When they pool their intellectual 
strengths they can often travel as fast and as far as adults 
thinking by themselves. Educators through out the world are 
turning to philosophy to help make their children become 
more reflective and more reasonable. Then children of 
philosophy are thankful for they have been able to find 
fresh meanings in what they read and say and do. 

Over the years, interest in teaching reflective 
thinking skills has grown tremendously that at present it is 
a main focus on the national educational agenda. Philosophy 
for Children curriculum is one attempt at effectively 
developing thinking skills in children. 

The significance of recent inquiries into reasoning 
skills are fundamental basis for reading and mathematical 
skills. 

Any curriculum designed to teach children sound 
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reasoning skills must be founded upon general theory of 
cognitive development. The pattern of cognitive development 
assumed by the Philosophy for Children curriculum is based 
primarily upon the theories of the American philosopher and 
educator John Dewey. Hi s theor ies impl ies plausible 
practices for the teaching of reflective thinking skills. 

Central to the learning process is the concept of 
"habit." But Dewey's view on habits do not form out of mere 
repetition but develop out of our ability to meet new 
situations, new goals, new patterns of activity which have 
proved successful in dealings with qualitatively similar 
situations. This ability of connecting up past experiences 
and present circumstances so as to anticipate possible 
consequences of actions is what Dewey means by reflective 
thinking or reasoning. Reasoning is somthing developed 
through experience that allows us to react intelligently to 
the situation at hand. All cognitive activity is 
exemplified by the term "inquiry 1 ' which is a sustained 
patterned of inference aimed at resolving some problematic 
situation. Dewey linked up reasoning skills and habits, 
both are said to evolve as previous experiences shed new 
light on present situations by providing us new methods of 
effecting desired ends. there are certain kind of 
experience which are more effective in establishing valuable 
reasoning tools. These are social experiences. 

There are some educational experts who doubt that 
inferential or reflective thinking skills can be taught at 
al 1 • For example, some believe that reasoning relies on 
innate capacities that are fixed and final at birth. Most 
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of the studies now published, however, point to the opposite 
conclusion that reasoning skills can be profoundly affected 
through curriculum measures introduced to help train 
children tc develop good reasoning strategies. Philosophy 
for Children curriculum grew out of the above theoretical 
framework as a definite way of approaching the task of 
teaching reasoning skills to children. 

In a Philosophy for Children classroom the children 
read a especially designed novel filled with characters and 
events that challenge the children to examine ideas and new 
perspectives in the forms of community of inquiry. Here, 
the teacher is but a facilitator or orchestrator of 
dicussion and cooperative group activities. It is important 
to note that the topics for discussions are those brought up 
by the interests of the children themselves, and not imposed 
by the teacher. This is a guarantee that the ensuing 
philosophical inquiry remains relevant to the needs and 
interests of the children. The children are encouraged to 
think divergently, testing out a wide diversity of possible 
answers to the questions raised. The development of 
creativity and imagination is at the center of the 
Philosophy for Children curriculum. 



In the philosophy for Children program, it 
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emphasized not just that the children achieve a solution to 
problem, but each solution that is offered be given a fair 
hearing and that judgment of the best solution be based on 
sound reasoning. All opinions should have some appeal to 
reasons as their support. In order to stress this point to 
the children, it is important that the teacher develop a 
keen ear so as to be able to ask effective follow-up 
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questions which encourage the children to seek out the 
reasons for their views. The goal .is that through the give 
and take of common inquiry, each child will internalize the 
good reasoning habits of the group. In effect, the child's 
thinking ability will be a mental model of the process of 
inquiry carried out by the class as a whole, cognizance of 
alternative views being taken into account so as to arrive 
at a well-grounded conclusion. 

Statement of Need 

The lack of thinking skills programs is particularly 
evident in the Philippine classroom. While teachers in the 
Philippines are trained in educational theories that call 
for thinking-centered curricula being trained in the 
thought of John Dewey, Jean Piaget and others yet there 
are no existing curriculum materials available that allow 
the classroom teacher to put such ideas into practice. 
Instead, the typical teacher has no alternative but to use 
traditional patterns of instruction that are severely 
deficient in addressing the need for cognitive development. 
The result among children is cognitive deficiency that is 
multiplied over the course of higher skill development. The 
result among teachers is frustration, frustration from the 
fact that educational theory is not infused into educational 
prac t i ce . 

The Ph i 1 i pp i ne No rmal Co 1 lege now Ph i 1 i pp i ne Normal 
University was fortunate to have launched a project 
sponsored by the Fil-American International Transfer of Help 
(FAITH) and the United Nation Development Programme-Short 
Term Advisory Services (UNDP-STAS) to explore the 
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possibility of implementing the Philosophy for Children 
thinking skills curriculum in the Philippine classrooms. 
The project was conducted by by Dr. John J* Holder currently 
assistant professor of Philosophy at St. Norbert College in 
New Jersey. This exploratory phase was implemented at the 
Laboratory School of the Philippine Normal college. The 
fifth graders were instructed with the HARRY program. This 
exploratory phase yielded very positive results (as measured 
by the New Jersey Test of reasoning Skills), indicating a 
high potential for success in Philippine cias s rooms . The 
Laboratory School faculty were trained in the HARRY program. 
These faculty members conducted a year-long experiment to 
study further the elements of implementation of Philosophy 
for Children in the Philippine Curriculum. Strong support 
for the project has been communicated by the Department of 
Education in the Philippines and a full-scale implementation 
of the project is being considered as it is still on-going 
up to the present school-year* 

An Innovative Teaching Strategy - the PNC Laboratory School 
Experience with Harry S to 1 1 1 erne i e r 1 s Discovery 

The grade five pupils experienced a new kind of 
learning using the text in Philosophy for Children. 

Twice a week of one hour per session the English class 
became a philosophy class. The novel " Harry Stott leme ier 1 s 
Pi scover y was used. This text is a 100-page children's 
reader. This novel is named after its leading fictional 
character. It provides the basic reasoning tools - the 
techniques of critical thinking, formal and informal logic. 
The text also offers a model of dialogue, both of children 
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with one another and of children with adults. Its story is 
set within a classroom of children who begin to think about 
thinking and in the process discover the principles of 
reasoning. They also discover, in the events that follow 
both within and outside the classroom, that they can apply 
their thinking effectively to situations in real life. 

The story is also a teaching model. It points up the 
value of inquiry, encourages the development of alternative 
modes of thought and imagination, and suggest how children 
are able to learn profitably from one another. Further, it 
sketched what it might be like to live and participate in a 
small community where children have their own interests, yet 
respect each other as people and are capable at times of 
engaging in cooperative inquiry for no other reason than 
satisfaction of doing so.. 

Instruments and data gathering techniques used 

The subjects were administered a pre-test and post-test 
to determine the level of reasoning skill at the beginning 
and conclusion of the project. The instrument used was the 
New Jersey Test of Reasoning Skills developed by Dr. 
Virginia Shipman of the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton, New Jersey. This test has been shown to be a 
reliable indicator of skill in reasoning. The test was 
slightly revised to replaced words unfamiliar to Filipino 
students with those more familiar to them. No structural 
changes were made. The test is comprised of 50 multiple 
choice questions, with three possible answers offered (a, b 
or c). The major reasoning skills tested are: conversion; 
logical standardization; inclusive disjunction; exclusive 
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disjunction; fallacies: begging the questions, jumping to 
conclusions, dubious authority, alfirming the consequent; 
analogical reasoning, detecting underlying assumptions; 
inductive inference, modus ponens; modus tollens; 
hypothetical reasoning; relationships: part-whole, 
reflexive, symmetric, and transitive; recognizing 
ambiguity/vagueness; differences of degree/kind; and 
cont radi ct i on . 

Implementation of instruction: classroom procedures 

1 . Children read aloud and discuss an episode from 
the t ext . 

2 . The teacher has them identify the themes or 
concepts they find most interesting. 

3. Such notions are open for discussion. 

4. The learners discover the importance of supporting 
the views they express by means of convincing 
reasons* They learn to listen attentively, 
thereby discovering differences of perspective 
within the group* 

5. The learners explore problems cooperatively often 
"building on" one another's ideas* 

6. The learners recognize the value of reasoning 
1 og i cal 1 y . 

7. They share tasks of discerning problems and 
d i scove r i ng mean i ng s . 

8. They build up a community of inquiry. There is a 
t rans f e r of various styles of thinking. 

9. Each learner internalizes. 

10. Each learner becomes more se 1 f -cr i t i cal and 



exercises self-control. 



What transpired in the classroom 

As the pupil went through the novel, the pupils 
discovered both formal and informal rules of thought. As 
they discussed ideas int roduced by the charac t er s in the 
novel, they begun to think about their own thinking and 
became concerned about improving it. They examined 
alternative ways of viewing things and they we re assisted in 
discovering and applying the rules of reasons to questions 
of s i gn i f i cance to them . The charac t e rs in the novel model 
the discovery of both formal and informal rules of thoughts. 
In the novel Harry and his friends struggled to figure 
things out. Formal logic is one of the tools used in this 
quest, but as the children discovered, it is not enough. 
They struggled to figure things out by seeking reasons for 
things they do not understand and by assessing the reasons 
given them. 

Going through the novel on Harry it was noted that it 
increased children's reasoning skills as well as their 
abilities to draw valid inferences. They were helped to see 
connections and make distinctions. They developed creative 
as well as logical abilities. They were helped to discover 
alternatives the need for objectivity and consistency and 
the importance of giving reasons for beliefs. 

Expe r imen ta 1 Re su 1 1 s 

When the fifth graders were asked to describe the 
effects of Philosophy for Children had on them and how 
philosophical discussions differ from other classroom 



discussions they made such comments as: "It made me- think.' 1 
,f I learned a lot." "We're able to take more risks in 
answering difficult questions without feeling uncomfortable 
or stupid." 

The gains of experimental group were found to be 
highly significant at p<.05 (as assesed by t-tests). This 
clearly demonstrates the effectiveness of the program of 
instruction which is very encouraging for the success of 
future development of the Harry program in the Philippine 
classrooms. The result is quite remarkable given the 
extreme brevity of instructions and time lapse between 
testings. The result of this experiment as shown by the 
children's responses revealed that they do not only need 
philosophy, they want philosophy. As observed, the children 
respond very warmly, very cordially when they have an 
opportunity to discuss tnings openly and the freedom to 
discuss things iior themselves. 

The faculty agreed that though there are rarely 
clearcut answers for philosophical issues, children need to 
explore options amd discover their own solutions. 

In a sense, phil o sophy is not taught to children, it is 
extracted from them. Gradually, the children discover that 
a philosophical discussion has a different style from any 
other kind of discussion. The children eventually 
understood the importance of recognizing other people's 
viewpoints and giving reasons for their own views. Out of 
this understanding emerges a sense of value of impartiality 
and the need to think problems through rather than be 
satisfied with the glib opinions. 

Teaching philosophy to children as a distinct 
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discipline has a carry-over effect into other disciplines. 
Any teacher seeking to introduce philosophy into the 
classroom must be committed to the basic principles of the 
program. The teacher must create an atmosphere where 
children manifest respect for one another. To do this, the 
teacher must respect the children as unique individuals 
capab le of und erst an ding and creating mean ing in the wo rid. 
A willingness to follow the rules of reason must prevail. 
Phi losophy for Children presupposes a commi tment to open 
inquiry that must be shared by the teacher as well as by 
members of the class. 

As a subject, Philosophy is highly teacher-sensitive; 
not everyone can be sure of teaching it successfully. To 
teach Philosophy requires several abilities - the ability to 
listen scrupulously to what children actually say and are 
trying to say, the ability to recognize the logical patterns 
of children's discourse and the philosophical dimension of 
their concerns, the ability to orchestrate discussions, and 
the ability to encourage children to think for themselves. 

The best way to develop children's reasoning is to make 
philosophy a central part of the elementary school 
cu r r i cu 1 urn. 

The cultivation of reasoning can not be carried out 
unless we use criteria to distinguish better thinking from 
worse, and only philosophy provide such criteria. 

"... it is not enough for students to simply learn the 
content of academic disciplines - to be truly educated, 
students must be able to think in those disciplines." 

Today's children are tomorrows citizens. As members of 
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a democracy, they need help in becoming more reasonable and 
reflective human beings. Though not a panacea, Philosophy 
for Children is a move in the right direction as our society 
awakens to its need for a more concerned and reflective 
citezenry. Philosophy for Children plays an increasingly 
important role in the education of the future. 

The prospects of developing thinking skills programs 
such as philosophy for children should be widely 
disseminated - the long term success of any educational 
innovation is crucially dependent on the delivery of 
information about such programs to educationalists and 
po 1 icy-maker s . 



A Comparative Study of Opinions about M ethods of Picture Book 
Reading In Japan and Taiwan 



ToshieNakamura Yasuchika Imai 

(Kobe Women's University; (Nara University of Education) 

PhD approaching completion) 



A child's first encounter with a picture book .does not take place in the form of such literary 
behaviour as ihe child taking a book into its hands and reading the words prated there. It tirst 
takes place with the parent or teacher reading a story to the child. "Story-reading from a 
picture book is a linguistic activity quite different to conventional reading, le. reading the text 
printed in a book to oneself, and to storytelling, ie. relating a story for a child simply to listen 
to It is an activity based on the close interaction of adult and child, which encompasses the 
unique mechanism of the adult reading aloud the written words forming the text, and the child 
listening, while at the same time looking at the pictures illustrating the book. 

What are the conditions which play a role in story-reading from picture books? Nakamura 
(1991) examined psychological studies of story-reading appearing in The Science of -Reading 
and The Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology over the past ten years. From this, it 
became evident that the articles could be classified into seven categories according the nature 
of the variables under investigation in each particular study, as shown in Fig. I. The seven 
categories of variables are as follows: 

© Concerning picture books. This includes variables concerned with the pictures drawn by the 
illustrator, the theme of the story written by the author, the content, construction, expression, 
size and shape of the book and so forth. 

© Concerning the reader. The reader of the picture book is usually a parent, teacher or other 
such adult Variables included here are the story-reader's vocal skills, skill of expression 
attitude and way of displaying the book, the level of the reader's own comprehension of 
book's content, the reader's understanding of the listener's behavioural characteristics 
depending on mental and physical development, or age, and so forth. 

® Concerning the listener. The listener is usually a child between two and six years of age. 
Variables such as age, sex, intellect, comprehension ability, level of concentration and interest 
sustained during the story-reading, behaviour as an individual and as a member of a group, etc, 
are considered. 

© Concerning both the picture book and the reader. Research investigating the results of 
influencing the listener's memory and comprehension of the story by, for example, presenting 
information about the story's main theme or pictures prior to the reading. 

© Concerning both the reader and the listener. The variables in this categoiy relate to the 
introduction of some element of control into the interaction between reader and istener during 
the story-reading. Research into the effect of posing questions in the middle of the story 
reading would, for example, fall into this category. 

© Concerning both the picture book and the listener. This is a category connected with both 
the presentation of the picture book and text, and the listener's age, sex, etc. Research 
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investigating developmental features of liguistic behaviour and levels of comprehension in 
children hearing varying kinds of picture book read, falls into this category. 

® Concerning the picture book, reader and listener. This includes ail the main variables 
connected with story reading: The presentation of the book's text and pictures; the reader's 
story-reading technique; the listener's age etc. 

On taking a general, bibligraphic overview of psychological research centering on the main 
variables connected with story reading, the following observations could be made: 

(1) Regarding the variable concerning the picture book and the listener, die kind of study most 
frequently carried out in recent years, has been the qualitative investigation of pre-story- 
reading information designed to influence comprehension of the story. 

(2) Studies investigating the reader's story-reading technique from an educational psychology 
or learning psychology viewpoint are quite rare. 

(3) Studies investigating the story-reading variables in a comprehensive way, encompassing 
the three elements of picture book, reader and listener, are quite rare. 

Thus, the present study is an investigation of the little researched area described in (2) above 
le. the reader's story-reading technique, and, in particular, the conditions for successful story' 
reading. More specifically, the aim was to clarify what conditions are desirable for the reading 
aloud of picture books, by means of a questionnaire-type survey of nursery teachers in Japan 
and Taiwan, followed by the factor analysis of this survey. 



Method 



Subjects 

The data for Japan was taken from Nakamura's study (1991). Thus, the subjects were 100 
teachers from kindergartens and nursery schools in Kyoto, Osaka and Nara Prefectures The 
subjects in Taiwan were 100 teachers from kindergartens and nursery schools in Tainan City 
Taiwan Province, People's Republic of China. 

Content of the Survey 

In Nakamura's study (1991), a survey comprising 3 I items was used to investigate the 
conditions favourable to the reading aloud of picture books (Table 1). The survey was 
compiled with reference to reading methods described as favourable in Yoda (1982) et al. A 
translation of the survey into Mandarin Chinese was used in Taiwan. 

Materials 

Survey sheet printed with the above-mentioned 3 1 items and a scale of one to five for rating 
each item. 



Period of Survey 

Japan: 27 June ~ 10 July 1990 
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Taiwan: 



20 June -30 July 1992 



Procedure 

Japan: Hie survey sheets were sent out to the kindergartens and nursery schools which had 
agreed to take part in the survey. The schools returned the completed answer sheets. 

Taiwan: The research coordinator in Taiwan visited each kindergarten and nursery school, 
distributed the survey sheets and asked for them to be filled in. Coordinator 
collected the completed answer sheets some days iater. 

Method of filling in the survey sheet: The subject was asked to evaluate each item, circling a 

number from one to five according to the degree to 
which the subject considered each picture book 
reading technique favourable. 



Results and Observations 



1. Investigation of the factors comprising favourable methods of story reading 

In order to investigate what psychological implications were held by the survey items on the 
conditions favourable to picture book reading, a factor analysis was carried out by means of 
varimax rotation and the principal factor method. The number of factors was then determined, 
and the items with factor loading of greater than 0.40 for any particular factor were used as 
representatives of that factor. As a result, five factors were extracted for both the teachers in 
Japan and the teachers in Taiwan. The factor loadings (over 0.40) for each factor in the two 
groups were as shown in Table 2 and Table 3 . 

The next stage was to investigate the features of each factor in the two groups, and assign a 
name to each factor. 

The five factors for teachers in Japan are described below: 

Factor 1 was termed the "Story-telling / Reading style" factor, and was based on such survey 
items as No. 20, "Taking care that the reading speed does not become too fast", No.22, 
"Reading with clear enunciation", and No.2l, "Changing the speed of reading and turning 
pages according to the content and flow of the story". 

Factor 2 was termed the "Concern for the child as listener" factor. It was based on such survey 
items as No. 1 3, "Sometimes looking towards the child while reading", and No. 1 5, "Paying 
attention to changes in the child's expression while reading". 

Factor 3 was termed the "Way of holding the story book and showing it to the child" factor. It 
was based on survey items such as No. 8, "Positioning the picture book just below the 
shoulders, around chest area", No. 10 "Taking care not to cover the pictures with fingers or 
hands when turning the page", and No.l 1, "Encouraging the habit of opening up picture 
books". 
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Factor 4 was termed ihe "Reactions to child's comments and exclamations" factor. It was 
based on such survey items as No. 30, "Responding positively to the child's comments during 
the story reading", and No. 3 1, "Treating seriously any exclamations provoked by the story". 

Factor 5 was termed the "Questions and discussion" factor. It was based on survey items such 
as No. 18, "Eliciting comment as a means of maintaining the continuity when a page with no 
words appears", and No. 28, "Taking care not to interrupt the flow of the story with questions 
in the middle of the story reading". 

The five factors for teachers in Taiwan are as follows: 

Factor 1 was termed the "Effective reading" factor, and was based on such survey items as No. 
13, "Sometimes looking towards the child while reading", and No. 14, "Reading in a natural 
way". 

Factor 2 was termed the "Presentation of the picture book" factor. It was based on such survey 
items as No. 7, "Taking care that the story reading does not suddenly stop when the page is 
being turned", and No.9, "Always holding the picture book steady so that it does not shake". 

Factor 3 was termed the "Creation of a pleasant environment for reading" factor. It was based 
on such survey items as No. 1, "Choosing a picture book whose text suits the age and 
development of the child", No. 2, "Providing an environment in which the child will feel like 
listening to a stoiy book", and No. 3, "Creating a feeling of expectation and excitement about 
the content of the story reading". 

Factor 4 was termed the "Holding the child's attention" factor. It was based on such survey 
items as No. 5, "Choosing a room where there are no objects or noises likely to distract the 
child's attention", No.6, "Showing the pictures for as long as the child remains interested", and 
No. 16, "Reading as if relating a real story to the child". 

Factor 5 was termed the "Stimulating the child's interest" factor. It was based on such sur/ey 
items as No. 17, "Trying to read like an accomplished actor" and No. 30, "Responding 
positively to child's comments during the story reading". 

There were no factors common to both Japan and Taiwan which could be described by the 
exact same name, but there were two pairs of factors which were assigned similar names. 
These were, (a) Japan's Factor 1, "Story-telling / Reading style", and Taiwan's Factor 1, 
"Effective Reading", and (b), Japan's Factor 3, "Way of holding the picture book and showing 
it to the children", and Taiwan's Factor 2, "Presentation of the picture book". In the factors in 
(a), item numbers 20, 2 1, 22, 23 and 26 are common to both Japan and Taiwan. These are the 
items concerning reading at a suitable speed, reading with clear pronunciation, taking 
moderate pauses, altering the tone of voice to read speeches, and so forth. They could be 
described as points of consideration of phonetic importance to the successful reading of 
picture books. In the factors in (b), the common items are numbers 8, 10, and 1 1. These are 
the items concerning positioning the book below the shoulders, around the chest area when 
showing it to the child, taking care to encourage the habit of opening up picture books, and so 
forth. They are the items among the conditions for successful story reading, concerned with 
the care of books and the presentation and clear displaying of pictures. 

Of the other factors, "Concern for the child as listener", "Reactions to the child's comments 
and exclamations", and "Questions and discussion" were unique to Japan, and "Stimulating the 
child's interest", "Holding the child's attention", and "Creation of a pleasant environment for 
reading" were unique to Taiwan. Thus it could be seen that, on comparing teachers from 
Japan and Taiwan, although common factors existed, there were more factors which were 



different in the two countries. This indicates that even among teachers themselves, the 
conditions considered to be favourable for the reading aloud of picture books differ 
considerably between Japan and Taiwan. 

2. Investigation of individual items 

An investigation was carried out to discover the nature of discrepencies occurring between the 
two groups of subjects, regarding each individual survey item. 

Table 4 shows the top five highest scoring items in Japan and Taiwan respectively. 

It is interesting to observe that, of the two countries' top five items, three items are common to 
both Japan and Taiwan. To specify, these are items No. I, "Choosing a picture book whose 
text suits the age and development of the child", No. 13, "Sometimes looking towards the child 
while reading", and No. 22, "Reading with clear enunciation". In other words, the conditions 
considered by teachers in both Japan and Taiwan to be most important to the successful 
reading aloud of picture books, are, (I) choosing picture books suited to the child's 
development and interests; (2) looking sympathetically towards the child during the story- 
reading; (3) reading with clear enunciation. Considering the other items which are different in 
the two countries, teachers in Japan can be seen to attach importance to concern for the child 
as listener, while in Taiwan Vhey value story-reading skills. This is illustrative of the distintive 
features of the two countries. 

Table 5 shows the five lowest scoring items in Japan and Taiwan. Three items can be seen to 
be common to both Japan and Taiwan. To be specific, these are items No. 6, "showing the 
picture for as long as the child remains interested", No. 1 1, "Taking care to encourage the habit 
of opening up picture books, so as to prevent any development of apathy towards books" and 
No. 17, "Trying to read like an accomplished actor". As stated at the beginning of this paper, 
showing the pictures to the children is an indispensable element of story reading. However, the 
teachers in both countries obviously believe that there is no need to show the pictures "for as 
long as the child remains interested". Similarly, it can be seen that "Encouraging the habit of 
opening books" and "Trying to read like an accomplished actor" are also not considered to be 
vitally important conditions. Items No.24, "Taking care not to dwell too long just on 
explaining words in the text", and No.29, "Respecting the child's own emotions and not 
needlessly asking for comments and impressions after the reading" had conspicuously low 
scores in Taiwan. Among the Japanese teachers, however, item No.24 ranked fifteenth and 
No.29 ranked thirteenth, thus they could not be described as low scorers. 

It was learned that, in Taiwan, mothers and teachers often ask the child , "Did you 
understand?" after reading them a story. This habit does not exist in Japan, and its existence in 
Taiwan could be seen to account for the fact that the "not asking for comments" item scored so 
low among Taiwanese teachers. Further, it seems that in Taiwan, in general, there is quite a lot 
of time spent during the story-reading on explaing words in the text. This could be the reason 
that "not explaining the words" also received a low score. 

Through the study of the structure of the factors relating to the successful reading aloud of 
picture books, and of the teachers' evaluation of individual survey items, we have been able to 
observe points of similarity and of difference between teachers in Japan and Taiwan. 
Nakamura (1991) noted that very little psychological research of this kind, concerning the 
reading aloud of picture books, is being carried out in Japan. This was found to be true also 
for Taiwan. Thus, to conclude, the authors would like to affirm that, within the present 
research project, an international comparative study of the reading aloud of picture books was 
completed, out of which valuable, new information has been gained. 
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Tab 1 v i The questionnaire used for the survey 



Affiliation (kindergar ten / nur sery school) Age. 

\)M?..o£ completion: 

This is a survey investigating the conditions favourable to the reading aloud of picture books to children 
on a one to one, adult : child basis. Please decide what level of importance you attach to each item 
below, and circle the appropriate number. 

Level of 







importance 


I 


Choosing a picture book whose text suits the age and development of the child 


1 9 
1 z. 




A 
1 


c 

j 


2 


Providing an environment in which the child will feel like listening to a story book 


] 2 


3 


4 


5 


3 


Creating a feeling of expectation and excitement about the content of the story reading 


I 2 


3 


4 


s 


4 


Arranging sealing so thai it is easy to sec the pictures and hear the story. 


I 9 


-\ 


A 
r 




5 


Choosing a room where there are no objects or noises likely to distiacl the child's 












attention. 


1 9 
1 z. 




A 


5 


6 


Showing the pictures for as long as the child remains interested. 


1 9 


3 






7 


Taking care that the story reading docs not suddenly slop when the page is being 












turned 


1 2 


i 


A 


5 


8 


Positioning the picture book just below the shoulders, around chest area 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


9 


Always holding the picture book steady so that it does not shake. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


10 


Taking care not to cover the pictures with fingers or hands when mining the page. 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 1 


Taking care to encourage the habit of opening up picture books, so as to prevent any 












development of apathy towards books. 


I 2 


3 


4 


$ 


12 


Positioning the book so that it can be seen by the child 


1 2 


3 




5 


n 


Sometimes looking towards the child while reading 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


14 


Heading in a natural way. 


1 2 


3 


4 


S 


15 


Paying attention to changes in the child's expression while reading 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


[6 


Reading as if relating a real story to the child. 


t 2 


3 


4 


5 


17 


Trying to read like an accomplished actor. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


18 


Eliciting comment as a means of maintaining the continuity when a page with no words 












appears. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


19 


Learning the words of the story book well. 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


20 


Taking care that the reading speed docs not become loo fast 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


21 


Changing ihe speed of reading and turning pages according to the content and flow of 












the story. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


22 


Reading with clear enunciation. 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


23 


Taking suitably long pauses during the story-reading. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


24 


Taking care not to dwell too long just on explaining words in the text 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 


25 


Reading in a usual voice. 


1 2 


3 


4 




26 


Altering the lone of voice slightly for speeches of particular characters in the story 


1 2 


3 


4 


s 


27 


Not continuing reading immediately on turning a page, but allowing time to show the 












picture fust 


1 2 


3 


4 


s 


28 


Taking care not to interrupt the flow of the story by asking questions in the middle of 












the story-reading. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


2° 


Respecting (he child's own emotions and not needlessly asking for comments and 












impressions after the reading 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


30 


Responding positively to the child's comments during the story reading 


1 2 


3 


4 


s 


31 


Treating seriously any exclamations provoked by the story. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 



Please check that you have circled a number for all 3 1 items Thank you for your cooperation 
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Table 2 


Factor Structure 


for Llie 


J a pan es e 


Group 


1 I IMP 


i ; ;ic 1 in 1 


V iul or 2 


| : n«:Lor '.\ 


I' ;ic 1 iir '1 


I : sic l or 


f> Oommiira 1 i 1 .v 


20 


0.6890 


— 


— * " 






0-5876 


24 


0.6426 










0.5174 


22 


0.6317 










0-5611 


23 


0-6276 










0.5167 


26 


0.5196 










0-5560 


9 


0.4954 










0.5121 


21 


0-4709 










0.4988 


13 




0.6763 








0.4956 


15 




0.6536 








0.4933 


7 




0-4984 








0.3825 


12 




0.4609 








0.3860 


1 




0-4607 








0.2377 


3 




0.4549 








0.2419 


16 




0-4050 








0.3635 


8 






0.7226 






0.5284 


10 






0.6678 






0.6467 


11 






0.6646 






0.4830 


30 








0.8015 




0.6905 


31 








0.6320 




0.6398 


27 








0.4590 




0.2890 


6 








0.4484 




0.3380 


19 








0-4469 




0.3276 


29 










0.5909 


0.4425 


18 










-0.4916 


0.5943 


25 










0-4910 


0.2819 












0-4875 


0.4231 
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Table 3 Factor Structure for the Taiwanese Group 



1 Ivm 


| ; nc \.nr 1 


1* actor 2 


r iiclor .'( 


l r act or A 


! : iir tor f> r.ommural i t y 


"~26 


0.7020 












u . / uoy 


28 


0-6794 












U - DUOO 


20 


0.6449 












U - OUOo 


15 


0-6442 












PI RRI9 

U • UU 1 L, 


27 


0.6363 












0 4Q71 


25 


0.6142 












U • U 1 oo 


18 


0.6042 












0 SI SR 

U • J 1 JU 


21 


0.5969 












u • 4oyo 


14 


0-5941 












n S79S 

U • 0 / £0 


9 




-0.8400 










U - / 004 


11 




-0.7025 










0 RRQR 

U • UUv?U 


10 




-0.6458 










fl R7?7 
U • O / O / 


8 




-0.5489 










n Sri r 


7 




-0-4574 










n scm 

U • JuOO 


24 




-0-4316 










R S449 

U * J44£ 


3 






-0-7049 








D R 1 94 


1 






-0-6081 








u • ouuu 


4 






-0-5428 
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2 






-0.5089 
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12 






-0-4084 
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6 








0 


5687 




0.5257 


29 












0.7227 


0-6096 


1 7 












0.5768 


0.3614 


30 












0.5247 


0.6652 
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Table 4 The live Items livaluated Most Important by Subjects 

JAPAN TAIWAN 

No. I No. 2 2 

No. 13 No. 1 

No. IT) No. 14 

No. 31 No. 13 

No. 22 No. 18 

Table 5 1l\e Five Items Evaluated Not So Important by Subjects 

JAPAN TA1WA N 

' No. 17 NO. 17 _ 

No. 18 No. 6 

No. 11 No. 2 c .3 

No. 8 N o . I 1 

No. . 0 No. 24 
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Implementing and Maintaining a 
Sustained Silent Reading Program in Secondary Classrooms 

Victoria Y. Hsui 
Nanyang Technological University 

Introduction 

Nurturing a love for reading, thereby sustaining lifelong 
literacy among students, is an objective for educational 
institutions. Achieving this objective is urgent today, when 
television has virtually taken over time that students could use 
in reading. Compounding this problem are societal pressures that 
put a premium on testing and achieving good examination results, 
leaving little time or motivation to read. Students today are, 
therefore, more at risk of failing to become life-long readers 
than ever before (Sanacore, 1992) . 

Schools can, however, help to counteract the effects of 
societal pressures and habits of modern living that tend to 
discourage lifetime literacy and to deprive individuals of the 
corollary benefits • Students need to be given an opportunity, 
one that they may not have outside school hours, to read beyond 
basic texts, and to enrich their experience with a variety of 
reading materials that appeal to them- The school does its part 
by providing students with blocks of time in the classroom to 
read independently and silently, to select reading materials, and 
to have ownership over what they read. In this way, schools let 
students know that reading is an important activity and that 
lifelong literacy is a major instructional objective (Sanacore, 
1992) . 

Sustained silent reading (SSR) , variously termed reading for 
pleasure, uninterrupted or undisturbed sustained silent reading, 

9 14 J 
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and independent reading, has been discussed and practiced in 
classrooms since the 1970's (Allington, 1975; Gambrell, 1978; 
Hunt, 1970; Mccracken, 1971) . Minor variations in principles and 
practice exist among the propounders and practitioners of SSR. 
The most frequently advocated practice is one in which blocks of 
time are allotted within the school curriculum to allow students 
to silently read materials of their own choice and at their own 
pace in a relaxed and non- judgemental atmosphere. 

Many practitioners advocate that students be given complete 
freedom to choose what they want to bring to class to read. In 
addition, practitioners advice that students not be made 
accountable by way of evaluation or follow-up work beyond oral 
discussion in order to encourage positive attitudes to reading. 
My experience in Asia and America, however, reveals that schools 
tend to view with askance programs that allow students complete 
freedom in the choice of learning materials and that do not 
require some measure of accountability. There is, therefore, a 
need to develop SSR programs that address the concerns of schools 
and, at the same time, uphold the basic principles and practices 
of SSR. One such program is discussed in this paper. It is 
termed "modified sustained silent reading 11 (MSSR) , a program that 
I developed and used in the United States. The MSSR program was 
used with high school students of mixed ability and heritage in 
Virginia. These students, aged fourteen and fifteen, were ninth 
and tenth graders (first and second years of secondary 
schooling) . 
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Implementing and Maintaining an MSSR Program 

Several factors need to be established for the successful 
implementation and maintenance of an MSSR program. These include 
the logistics of organizing the program, establishing 
expectations and routines for MSSR periods, guiding students in 
selecting appropriate reading materials while allowing them 
ownership over the materials that they read, designing and 
implementing appropriate follow-up activities that are pleasant 
and that give students a sense of accomplishment, monitoring 
progress and establishing some measure of accountability in a way 
that does not detract from developing interest in reading. Each 
of these considerations will be discussed in some detail below. 
Establishing Routines 

For successful implementation of MSSR, teachers need to be 
consistent in establishing routines and expectations. Students 
need to know exactly what to do each time MSSR is conducted. 
Routines and clear expectations facilitates smooth development 
of each MSSR period, thereby producing a sense of well-being and 
relaxation that enhances pleasurable experiences in reading. 

The time blocks and the days in which MSSR is conducted need 
to be decided on judiciously. Teachers need to take into 
consideration variations in student characteristics and, 
initially, observe the optimum time in which the majority of 
students in a class are able to engage in concentrated reading. 
The time will vary according to the interest and reading ability 
of students. In less proficient classes, shorter blocks of time 
- ten to fifteen minutes, two or three times a week - may be 
suitable. Classes with more proficient readers can sustain 
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interest in reading for longer blocks - 30 to 40 minutes, or even 
longer in some cases - once a week. Whatever time blocks and 
days in which MSSR is conducted, once decided, it is important 
that they are consistently adhered to. 
Selecting Reading Materials 

Helping students to make correct choices in reading 
materials, and making these materials accessible and available 
to them are crucial to the successful implementation of MSSR, 
Students need to select materials according to their areas of 
interest (e.g. in science, sports, human situations, romance, 
mysteries) , materials that they can relate to and establish a 
bond with, and materials that they can handle comfortably, 
without needing to struggle to understand the overt meaning. 
Materials can be made available to students through class 
collections, the English department collections, the school 
library, public libraries and bookstores, from publishers, and 
from students' friends and homes. 

In MSSR, the practice is to establish guidelines concerning 
materials that are acceptable for class reading, while allowing 
students freedom to choose from among a vast pool of reading 
materials. Establishing guidelines about reading materials helps 
to give structure to the program and to satisfy the need of 
school to guide students, even while allowing them rope in making 
individual choices. A degree of uniformity concerning reading 
materials also needs to be maintained to facilitate follow-up 
activities and monitoring of student reading. 

In the MSSR program that I used, students chose from 
materials generally classified as "novels." Short stories were 
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acceptable as long as students read collections of them. Most 
of the materials that were read in MSSR comprised fiction, 
including young adult and adolescent novels, historical and war 
fiction, science fiction, sports stories, ghost and horror 
stories, life and death experiences, mysteries, classics, 
adventure and fantasy stories. Students were required to set a 
target for their reading. They were encouraged to aim for a 
minimum of one novel or book each term, reading both in class and 
at home. Beyond the minimum of one, they could continue reading 
as many as they wanted. 

In helping students to select suitable books, teachers need 
to understand their characteristics as readers. There are, in 
general, three broad categories of readers: The avid readers, 
the luke-warm readers, and the reluctant readers. Avid readers 
enjoy reading, read a large number of books, and are confident 
about the type of books that they like. Luke-warm readers are 
usually capable readers who read a small number of books, but 
would need some prodding to read more than what they habitually 
do. Reluctant readers usually lack motivation to read and have 
developed an aversion to reading. Reluctant readers can, at 
times, be capable readers but, frequently, they lack reading 
skills. 

In guiding individuals of these three groups, stategies used 
and objectives for learning differ. For avid readers, who are 
already reading a large number of books, their horizons can be 
expanded through informing them about the rich variety of books 
that they may not have read or know about. For some avid readers 
who concentrate on only a few authors' work, informing them about 



books and authors other than the ones they frequently read will 
broader their scope and give them an opportunity to vicariously 
explore a variety of life experiences through their reading. For 
luke-warm readers, the objective is to focus them on specific 
authors and books that they will find interesting and through 
these, kindle their interest in reading as a pleasurable 
activity. Once their interest in these authors and books are 
established, they will be motivated to seek more of these and 
other titles on their own to read. Luke-warm readers can develop 
into avid readers, given the right materials and approaches. For 
reluctant readers, the objective is to help them overcome their 
aversion to reading through giving them an opportunity to 
experience the postive effects of reading - that books can be 
exciting, fun, and enjoyable, and that they too, can succeed as 
readers. In this regard, it is important to identify books that 
are high in interest but low in demands, such as books that are 
easily read, that contain few characters, that are direct, filled 
with action, suspense, or mystery, books that grab the reader's 
attention from the very first page, and books that can be 
completed quickly. 

For both lukewarm and reluctant readers, the ultimate 
objective is to guide them to find an author or book that will 
help them to make a "big breakthrough" (Grimes, 1991, p. 45) - 
an author or book that captures their interest so completely that 
they are able to overcome their negative attitudes to reading and 
are launched into the world of readers. 

In the selection of books, wide differences in reading 
ability and interests among students are primary concerns. To 
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address these differences, teachers need to be familiar with 
reading materials that appeal to teenagers and to be able to use 
people and resources, both within and outside school, to ensure 
that a continuous and rich supply of materials is accessible and 
available to students. Personal reading and browsing in 
libraries and bookshops are ways to become familiar with these 
books. In addition, teachers can expand on the experience by 
compiling lists of available books, using resources that are 
already available in the school and community. Public libraries 
and school libraries are usually good sources for obtaining 
information on books, past and present, for teenagers. Teachers 
can pool their resources with other teachers, within the same 
school or with other schools, to obtain information about what 
youngsters enjoy reading and to share books. Students can be 
asked to talk about the books that they have enjoyed. This is 
an effective way to be informed about books that appeal to them. 
Teachers can also obtain information from publishers and persons 
in the publishing and marketing business about suitable books. 
Various interest groups, reading associations, and reading 
journals compile lists of books suitable for various readers and 
purposes. These lists can be a good source of information 
provided the books are readily available. The bottom line in the 
compilation of book lists is that the books have been read and 
enjoyed by readers similar to the target readers. 

As a further development to the book lists, it is useful 
to write a short summary of each book, with levels indicated, to 
guide students in their selection. Book blurbs written by 
students on books that they have enjoyed are also good sources 
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for book summaries. Once basic lists are compiled, they can be 
updated whenever new information is available. 
Follow-up Activities and Monitoring Reading 

In MSSR, brief follow-up activities follow the reading 
sessions. These activities usually consist of whole class or 
group discussion of specific aspects of the books, i.e. sharing 
reader responses. A one-page written response is written when 
a topic is more amenable to a written response than an oral one. 
One objective of follow-up activities is to allow the teacher a 
means to monitor students' reading. Even more important are the 
many benefits that are attendant on discussion and writing 
responses. As students read, they interact with the written 
word, drawing psychological, emotional, and intellectual meaning 
from their reading. The meanings are vested in the web of 
connections that students make between their books and themselves 
and in the feelings of pain, happiness, fear, or revulsion that 
they experience. In helping students to develop positive 
attitudes and to expand their horizons, it is important to give 
them opportunities to discuss their reactions to the books and 
the meanings they hold for each reader. Through discussion and 
sharing with teacher and peers, their reading experiences are 
reinforced, clarified, and/or amplified. 

In most sustained silent reading programs, students are 
asked to respond generally to the book or to specific pages that 
they have read. This is useful within limits. It allows 
variations in what an individual chooses to say about a book and, 
in principle, gives students an opportunity to voice whatever is 
on their minds. My experience with general sharing, however, is 
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that the sessions usually become story-telling time in which 
students tell the class about the development of the plot. 
Story-telling, in itself, is a useful pursuit because it allows 
speakers a chance to become story tellers, a process that many 
people, both story-teller and listener, enjoy. Listeners, in 
addition, benefit by having access to the content of other 
students' books, and may, therefore, be prompted to acquire these 
books to read. The reading experience can, however, be extended 
through a balanced program of both general and focused sharing. 
In focused sharing, guidance is given to students. They focus 
on specific aspects of a book in the sharing sessions by 
reference to open-ended questions and topics (these are discussed 
in the next paragraph) . 

When students communicate their thoughts and feelings in 
general and focused sharing, it is crucial that listeners, be 
they the teacher or other students, respect each response as 
individual and special. Each response needs to be accepted as 
the unique product of the reader who interacts with the text from 
his/her individual perspectives, interpreting the text according 
to his/her own experiences and view of the world. It is 
important, therefore, in the sharing sessions, that teachers and 
students abide by the true spirit of sharing, and refrain from 
imposing a "correct" interpretation of the text or make 
judgemental statements about a reader's response. When teachers 
read a written one-page response, the same principles hold. The 
written response should never be evaluated for "quality" or 



"level of achievement." Only supportive statements that help to 
expand the writer's reading experience should be used by the 
teacher. 

For focused sharing, some open-ended questions and 
discussion topics are listed below. I have found them useful in 
eliciting g variety of responses in accordance with readers' 
interaction with their books. 

What made you choose the book? (Used at the initial stages 

of MSSR when students have just chosen a book.) 
Your reaction to the title or chapter titles of the book. 
Is there a point or issue in the book on which you agree 

strongly with the author? What is it and why? 
On what points or issues do you disagree with the author? 
Something in the book that intrigues, puzzles, or impresses 
you. 

Do any of the characters remind you of people you know or 

have read about? Please give details. 
Did any of the characters do something that you 

approve/disapprove of? What would you have done if you 

were the character? 
How did a character deal with a problem? What other options 

are available to the character? What options would you 

have chosen? 

Have you experienced something that is similar to the book? 
In what way is it similar? In what way is it 
different? 
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Imagine that you are a psychologist . What are some 

underlying motivations for the way one of the 

characters behaved? 
Did you learn from a certain episode or character in the 

book? Describe it and say what you have learned. 
Your evaluation of the book and/or the author. 
Did something in the book arouse intense feelings in you? 

What is it? Why does it arouse these feelings? 
Is there something you do not understand or are perplexed 

abcut? Give details. 
Predict what will most likely happen next/ in the next 

chapters. What are the clues? 
Write down words, phrases, and images that strike you. Why 

do you notice them? Why are they there? 
What do you think is the author's purpose in writing the 
book? 

Your reaction to the descriptions of settings or scenery. 
Certain passages that you especially like/dislike and why. 
Anything that comes to your mind as you read. 
Any reaction based on your personal experience. 
Would you recommend this book to your friend? How strongly 
and why? 

Is the conclusion what you have expected? Is it a 
satisfactory conclusion? If you were the author, would 
you have given the same/a different ending? What would 
your conclusion be? 

Towards the end of term when students would have completed 
reading at least one book, several follow-up activities can be 
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assigned. End-of-term activities help students consolidate their 
reading experiences and allow them a chance to express their 
overall responses to their books. 

One of the activities that I used with my classes was 
writing book blurbs. Students were encouraged to write a book 
blurb whenever they completed reading a book. They were 
required, however, to write a minimum of one blurb each term on 
the book that they read. Included in each blurb, was a short 
summary of the book, a statement recommending the book for 
specific readers, and a rating of the book on a scale of 1 to 10 
(10 being the highest rating and 1 the lowest). Books that had 
high ratings were added to the book lists and book summaries that 
the teacher had compiled (discussed under section on "Selecting 
Reading Materials") . 

Students also did !, hype booktalks" on books that they were 
particularly enthusiastic about. These booktalks were aimed at 
making listeners so interested in the books that they would want 
to rush out and get them. In hype booktalks, the speakers 
imagined that they were booksellers whose livelihood depended on 
selling books. Their purpose was to sell the book to the rest 
of the class. Only positive aspects of the book were emphasized 
and endings were omitted to leave listeners in suspense so that 
they would be motivated to read the books to find out. 

Students were given a "Reading Record" to keep brief records 
of the books that they had completed each term. The reading 
record consisted of a form on which space sufficient for 
recording two books was provided. On the form was the student's 
name, the title and author of each book read, the pages of the 
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book that the student read, and a few lines for the reader's 
response to each book. The reading record was a useful way of 
helping students keep track of their reading and for the teacher 
to monitor the number of books each student reads. 

In MSSR, students are accountable in a non-threatening and 
individualized way. The whole process of reading, from selection 
of books and following routines, to silent reading, to follow-up 
activities, is monitored on an individualized and ongoing basis. 
The teacher keeps an anecdotal record with a checklist of his/her 
observations. At the end of term, an overall participation grade 
is given. This grade is based on an observation of how well the 
student participated during MSSR and not on how much he/she has 
achieved or how good his/her work is. The anecdotal record and 
checklist can include the following: Bringing reading materials 
to class, getting on task, active reading, active in giving 
reader response, supportive of other's responses, completing 
reading records, completing written work. 

Conclusion 

MSSR is based on principles and practices of a general 
sustained silent reading program, with modifications made to 
accommodate the need for structure and accountability needed in 
school curricula. This paper discusses in detail what classroom 
teachers can do to implement a successful MSSR program. It is 
hoped that teachers can use some of the ideas, adapt them to 
their own classrooms and students, and develop other viable 
programs for SSR. 
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CONFUSION 



OF 



SOUNDS 



Raj guru Rajendra Prasad (India) 

English enjoys a special place in India. It is not treated or 
received as a foreign language. Owing to the historical background its 
status in most parts of India is that of the second language. In our part 
i.e. Central India, Hindi - the National Language is prevalent and 
accepted as the first language in official dealings as well as in many 
academic institutions. But the number of persons desirous of joining the 
communities who freely and efficiently use English as the means of 
communication is on perpetual increase. 

With the disappearance of missionary schools where British, 
Irish and Canadian teachers used to teach a major change has been 
observed among the learners of English. This change is related to the 
area of spoken English. The students who avail schooling in convents 
(schools ) are taught by the teachers who are well - trained to use 
English as the medium of instruction but usually they also suffer from 
mothertongue pull. The impact of the teachers on the learners in their 
formative years leads to wrong speaking habit particularly in accent. 
The students who are educated in the schools where the medium of 
instruction is Hindi ( in some cases it is Marathi or Urdu in our state - 
Madhya Pradesh ) the hurdles are plenty and of various types. The 
result is unintelligibility of their speech. This defeats the very basic 
purpose and function of language. 

Once they enter the college we, the college teachers, find it very 

difficult to erase the wrong language habits and then to implant the new 

and correct ones. We decided to select sixty students of First Year & 
,1 l ev ^ • 

College to inculcate in them the specific correct language habits in 
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spoken English and we chose segmental rather than suprasegmental 
aspects for the reasons which will be made clear in the course of the 
paper. All of them had 10 + 2 i.e. twelve years of schooling before 
entering college. 

Thirty students were convent educated and formed stream ' A '. 
Their accent of English is reasonably good. Most of them spoke English 
with ease and fluency. It has been noticed that almost {tifsuch students 
succeed in acquiring quite correct, though not perfect, rhythm and 
intonation pattern of English. They also use the weak forms 
unconsciously but fail in one area without being aware of their failure. 
Their failure is in distinguishing between plosive and fricative sounds. 

It is a well - known fact that Hindi and many other Indian 
languagesare rich in plosives while English is rich in fricatives. Hindi 
has sixteen plosives while English has only six plosives ( and nine 
fricatives ). Then in Hindi the aspirated plosives are ( eight in number ) 
different sounds and in English they are all allophones of the same 
phonemes - ( only three voiceless plosives / ? /, / 1 /, / K / are aspirated ). 

The common weakness of any learner of any new language is to 
replace the sounds of the new language with the nearest sounds of the 
language he already knows. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
when children are admitted to schools they are accustomed to use their 
mothertongue quite fluently ( in our state it is Hindi or Marathi in the 
majority of cases ). Therefore the first language interference is very 
prominent in the use of fricative sounds of English. Our students 
invariably suffer from the tendency of replacing English fricative sounds 
with the nearest plosive sounds in Hindi. 

The second group of thirty made stream ' B ' who had come 
from the schools where the medium of instruction is Hindi, these 



students were weak in the entire area of spoken English. Their only plus 
point was that they were very enthusiastic about improving their 
pronunciation. It was needless to drag them into the fineries of plosives 
and fricatives. So we decided to begin with some vowel sounds which 
they found difficult to articulate due to their absence in Hindi. 

The details of the project begpn here with the description of 
practical work that we did with the first category of learners. This group 
of thirty students opting for these sessions was divided into two batches 
of fifteen. The two batches were given practice every alternate day for 
six weeks. Thus batch ' 1 ' worked with us on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday and batch ' 2 ' on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. One period 
consisted of one hour. The aids used were tape recorder / player, 
cassettes, books with passages for reading and minor material like list 
of words and sentences made by ourselves for this specific purpose. 
Continuous monitoring was done by one of us. 

Before the actual drilling began we explained that while 
producing a speech sound two things are most important :— 

flj The place from where the sound is produced i.e. the speech 
organs involved in its articulation and ; 

I2J The manner in which air is held, pushed or released from the 
mouth. 

Without entering into the technicalities of terms like plosives 
and fricatives it was made clear by demonstrating how certain sounds in 
Hindi are articulated by complete stop of air followed by its sudden 
release. It was shown how these sounds become different when they are 
produced with partial closure allowing a narrow passage to the air to 
escape through it with audible friction. 
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Once the notion of syllable and stress was explained to them 
they did not have much difficulty in aspirated plosives because in Hindi 
all the plosives have aspirated variety. The chart of plosives in Hindi is 
given here so that the oral drilling given to the learners becomes clear at 
the first sight. 





PLOSIVES 


ASPIRATED 


VOLICELESS 


PLACE OF 






VARIETY 


/ VOICED 


ARTICULATION 






AS DIFFERENT 










PHONEMES 






1 


/fy VOICELESS 


2 




VOICED 


BILABIAL 


3 


/bf VOICELESS 


4 


[ ^ ] 


VOICED 


BILABIAL 


5 


/ty VOICELESS 


6 




VOICED 


RETEQFLEX 


7 


/<{/ VOICELESS 


8 




VOICED 


RETROFLEX 


9 


VOICELESS 


10 


[ fell ] 


VOICED 


VELAR 


11 


VOICELESS 


12 




VOICED 


VELAR 


13 


/£/ VOICELESS 
/^VOICELESS 


14 


VOICED 


DENTAL 


15 


16 




VOICED 


DENTAL 



NOTE : The symbols used are those of the International 
Phonetic Association ( I.P.A. ). 

The English fricative sounds / 0 / as in thought and / 6 / as in 
that are articulated from the same place as that in Hindi i.e. they are"* 
** Dental '. But their stricture in Hindi, unlike in English, is plosive and 
Indian learners very rarely pronounce these two sounds correctly. Then 
[$\ unlike English /$/ is voiced and [ a* ] in Hindi is voiceless unlike 
English [ 0 ] which is voiced. 

Our students were given regular speaking and listening 
practice. They were asked to repeat the words beginning with these 
sounds. While articulating the first sound of the word they were directed 
to touch the tip of the tongue to the upper front teeth in such a way that 
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some passage is left open from the sides for the air and the tongue is 
visible to the teachers. The words chosen for the drilling of Id I sound in 
the initial state are :-- 



Thousand Theocracy 

Threaten Therapeutic 

Threshold Thermal 

Thrill Throughout 

Thank Thunder 

Theatre Thyroid 

Theme Thrive etc. 

The sound / 6 / occurs in combination with as many vowel 
sounds as possible in the words selected here. Afterwards words with 101 

gound in medial and final positions were added to the list. In the oral 
drill of / ft / sound, the common words were chosen. Some of them are :-- 



INITIAL POSITION 

That 

These 

This 

Themselves 
Therefore 
Though 
Those 



MEDIAL POSITION 

Withal 

Whether 

Wither 

Smother 

Motherhood 

Bother 

Feather 



FINAL POSITION 

With 

Seethe 

Soothe 

Smooth 

Breathe 



It was observed during the practice sessions that many 
learners pronounced ] in the initial position of the word this. This 
particular word required more practice to be acquired correctly. 

Another major difficulty that the learners experienced was in 
the correct articulation of / t / and / d /. The faulty prounciation was the 



result of using a different place of articulation. As is visible in the chart 
of Hindi plosives / t» / and / ct / are retroflex while in English they are 
alveolar. Regular practice removed this speech fault. Words with these 
sounds in initial, medial and final positions were chosen for oral drill. 

Then the flaw in articulation of / f / was paid attention to. In 
Hindi, only the aspirated variety of / P / i.e. [ is there so the learners 
used [ in place of /f /. Again we, the teachers, demonstrated how [?^] 
is produced by closing the lips completely and opening them suddenly, 
and how / "f /, which is a labio - dental sound, is spoken by leaving a 
little passage for the airstream to escape and while doing so the lower 
lip is active making contact with the upper teeth. Again the best drill 
was possible by selecting first the pairs of words beginning with I ? I and 
/f /. / P / in all these minimal pairs is aspirated : 



Pickle 


Fickle 


Pancy 


Fancy 


Pan 


Fan 


Pair 


Fair 


Pea 


Fee 


Pall 


Fall 


Pence 


Fence 


Pale 


Fail 


Pile 


File etc. 



For the training in the judgement of the two distinct sounds [P^J 
and /"f / words with one / P / and one [p*] sounds were selected during 
the second phase. Some of them are :-- 



Paper 

Purpose 

Pumpkin 



Pupil 

Puppet 

Pup 



Purport 
Purple 



Puppy 
Pupa etc. 



The learners required intensive practice to replace the Hindi 
plosives [ cji 1 ] and [ i, ] with / d / and / i / respectively while speaking 
English. They were also given practice in using I % I instead of Hindi 



cho/se the readily available aspirated variety in Hindi. 

From the second week, reading exercise was given regularily. 
The passages chosen for the purpose have a number of words with these 
sounds. After the first three weeks, 24 learners adopted the correct 
sounds while speaking the words in isolation. In the last two weeks they 
were giveiithe practice in connected speech. We selected and often wrote 
sentences having these sounds, i.e. :-- 

71/ Thank you for all these things. 
fiJ Don't be furious, have faith in me. 

73/ I think he will throw both these thermometers out of the 




Ghastly Ghee 
Ghost Gherkin 
Ghostly Ghetto etc. 



The confusion was natural because of the spelling. The initial 1^1 
is followed immediately by the letter h andfa result the learners 



window. 



74/ 



He could not breathe freely. 



75/ 



He made beautiful fans with feathers. 
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Therefore my mother asked them not to bother about it any 
more. 

Then come and help this blind boy to complete his thesis. 

It was a ghastly sight and no theory in the world could provide 
any therapy for it. 

The fat lady was shouting breathlessly because a thief had 
snatched her purse. 

Alljthose gentlemen belonged to the theological society and all 
of them wore thick glasses. 

At the end of the sixth week all the learners, except three, could 
articulate these sounds as well as we do. 

The second category of learners was also divided into two 
batches of fifteen. The main aim in dividing both the categories into two 
smaller groups was to instill in them competitive spirit. Though ten is 
the ideal number for the sessions of oral drill, we had to resort to fifteen 
owing to the scarcity of facilities. 

To correct the faulty language habits in the articulation of 
vowel sounds is more difficult. These learners, who have come from 
schools with Hindi as the medium of instruction, could not pronounce :~ 

A. I&I as in glad and use / e / in place of it, or / L I of GIE. 

B. /W as in pot and /D.7 as in horse, and often used /<£:/ in their 
place. 

C. They used only one /a / sound for /3:/, I A I and 1^1 in all 
positions. In the words like horse and bird they used I T I with 



/6/ 

m 
m/ 

/9/ 
710/ 
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the vowel sounds in place of the long vowels l^'l and / b'J. Thus 
they pronounced /^W and /U*// instead of /h:s/ and /bb\4/. 



D. They replaced the diphthongs M and /«/ with / o: / and /e: / 
changing them into a variety of long monophthongs alien to 
English, but very much accepted in General Indian English. 

Their oral drill and listening exercise began with long 
monophthongs. It will be convenient to have a cursory glance at the 
diagrams to get a general idea of the difference in articulating various 
vowel sounds in Hindi and English which create confusion among the 
learners. 



rp / e/- 



/«7- 




fflOydu Ca^JXjJ ibJtcX 



RP /CI/. 



GiXE/e:/ 



p. p/o-:/ 




The two batches received the practice in the manner similar to 
that of the learners of stream ( A ). 



Recording the speech of the learners of both the streams was a 
regular feature of the sessions. Replay of the recorded speech made 
them aware of their mistakes. 

To improve the articulation of vowel sounds, a long list of 
words, some of which were minimal pairs, was made. Some of them are 



IV Cot Cought 

Hot Bought 

Pot Clock 

Dot Horse 

Got Corn 



121 Pet Pat 

Then Than 

Send Sand 

Bend Band 

Bed Bad 



/3/ Last Lost 

Calf Cough 

Far For 

Farce Force 



I4J But Bird About 

Cut Curd Across 

Hut Hurt Amount 

Gull Girl Against 



In the second phase we introduced an^explained the glides /air/ 
and /£x/ and insisted on their used in place of / o:/ and /€:/. To enable 
them to distinguish between the sounds / x> I ( or / 3 : / ) and /sir/ a 
simple exercise was deviced. It consisted of oral drill of the pairs of 
words like :-- 

Goat Got 
Coat Caught 
Close Clause 
Cloak Clock 
Fore For etc. 

To make them aware of the difference between the 
monophthong / £ / and the diphthong /ex/ a number of minimal pairs 
were chosen. A few of them are given below :-- 

Gate Get 

Late Let 

Tale Tell 

Fail Fell 

Bail Bell 

Fade Fed etc. 

Simple words like so, no, go and take, make, May, lay, fate, 
hate were repeated again and again. 

The number of the home tasks assigned to the learners of 
stream ( B ) was larger. The learners of both the streams were 
persuaded to take out the relevant words from the dictionary and 
practice the pronunciation. Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of 
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Current English ( A. S. Hornby ) is already prescribe^in their syllabus 
for English Language. 

The results of the learners of stream ( B ) were not very 
encouraging even at the end of third week. Some of them considered 
their wrong speech habits as incorrigible, but most of them were 
desperate to get rid of these habits. The thrill of knowing something 
more than others in the situation similar to theirs, motivated them to 
overcome hesitation. In the last two weeks they improved a lot, and 90 °y 

of them can now pronounce correctly the vowel sounds which they 
were unable to, in the beginning of these sessions. Here too, we took the 
help of cassettes. The best cassette available for this stream is the one 
produced by CIEFL, Hydrabad. 

a* 

At the end of the sixth week two sessions were arranged to 
evaluate the progress of the learners of both the streams. No doubt, the 
results were not 100 %. But our only contention is this that in a short 
period of six weeks, considerable success can be obtained in English 
language learning by paying individual attention to the iearners and 
motivating them to achieve the target. Once they are made aware of 
their weak areas, and conscious and systematic efforts are made, they 
can easily and confidently overcome the barriers in way of learning 
English. 

This paper may help the learners of English from any part of 
the world whose language is richer in plosives than in fricatives. Our 
modest endeavor has been to provide concrete suggestions to such 
learners. The obstructions in way of articulating and acquiring correct 
vowel sounds in English appear to be invincible for grown up speakers, 
but again, a little conscious effort may defeat these obstructions, This 
gives hope to all the learners who cannot individually afford expensive 



audio - visual aids and who are past the so called age of language 
aptitude and active linguistic ability. 

The teachers of the poor and developing countries need not be 
pessimistic about their learners at any stage of education. 
Determination and efforts in right direction helped us achieve our goal 
with minimum aids. Teachers in any poor nation can streamline their 
efforts, reshape and design the adequate material according to the needs 
of their learners as we have done. The deplorable condition cf spoken 
English in India, and nations like India, shouldn't make them light - 
headed and heavy - hearted. 



Dr. R. P. Rajguru 

Asstt. Professor 
Department of Language 
Holkar Science College, 
INDORE M.P. INDIA 



WHY SOME CHILDREN HAVE PROBLEMS IN LEARNING TO READ 
AND SPELL IN ENGLISH 



Presenter: Mary Rohl 

Contact Address: Edith Cowan University 

Pearson Street 
Churchlands 
Western Australia 6018 

In this paper I shall examine some of the factors which have been shown to be important 
in early literacy learning and which may present problems for some children. I shall then 
focus on some of the difficulties children may encounter in becoming phonologically 
aware and why phonological awareness is so important in mapping the written word onto 
the spoken word and vice- versa. Next, I shall discuss two studies that I have carried out 
in Western Australia, the first of which looks at children who have problems in spelling. 
The second study is longitudinal and examines the development of phonological 
awareness, verbal working memory, reading and spelling over the first two years of 
school. Finally, having shown the importance of phonological awareness to both reading 
and spelling, I shall outline some suggestions for helping children become phonologically 
aware. It is hoped that there will be implications for teaching reading and writing to 
learners of English as a second language, who are not familiar with an alphabetic system. 

What is important in learning to read and spell in English? 
When we examine what is involved in learning to read and spell in English it is not 
surprising that some children have problems. What is surprising is that so many 5- and 6- 
year-old children begin to learn these complex tasks so easily. In order to be able to read 
and spell children must have knowledge of certain concepts. They must understand some 
of the conventions of print, such as that print runs from left to right, that it runs down the 
page and that the left-hand page precedes the right hand page. Marie Clay (1985) has 
outlined some of the most important conventions and has devised a test to measure 
children's knowledge of them. Further, Gordon Wells (1985) has shown that young 
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children who have had little access to print and have not been read to in the home are not 
able to identify these conventions and are less likely to experience success in school. 

There is also a great deal of evidence to show that metalinguistic awareness is 
particularly important in the early development of literacy. Metalinguistic awareness may 
be defined as "deliberate reflection on language" and some forms of it have been shown to 
be essential for early literacy learning. However, many children who begin school do not 
have the levels of metalinguistic awareness necessary for reading and spelling. Often they 
have not been required to reflect on language before coming to school, but when they 
begin reading instruction they are required to focus on language as an object of thought. 
They have to be able to talk about words, sentences, sounds and so on, none of which 
have been particularly important in their everyday preschool life. 

In everyday life we use language to communicate and normally we don't deliberately 
reflect on its structure. We communicate our ideas in speech to other people and we 
extract their meaning without focusing on the sounds, the order of the words, or the 
particular words used. In other words language is 'transparent 1 like a window: the glass 
lets us see the view; speech lets us understand the meaning. However, we can 
deliberately focus on the glass if we choose to do so. Maybe it has a defect or is dirty. 
So with speech, we can choose to reflect on the sounds, on the grammar, on the particular 
words used. A strange accent cr unusual use of words may cause us to pay attention to 
the language itself. Cazden (1976) has used this glass analogy when she suggests that 
by reflecting on language in this way we make the usually 'transparent' forms of language 
'opaque'. 

Some forms of metalinguistic awareness which appear to be particularly important when 
children begin to read and write are word, syntactic and phonological awareness. Word 
awareness involves knowing that words can be separated from their referents and that 
speech sequences can be separated into individual words; syntactic awareness involves 
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knowing about the grammar of the language; and phonological awareness involves being 
able to recognise the sound units of language and to manipulate them. In this paper I shall 
focus on the importance of phonological awareness. This has been seen as essential for 
mapping written words onto spoken words through application of the alphabetic principle. 
Marion Milton is presenting a paper at this conference on the importance of syntactic 
awareness. Word awareness, in the form of segmenting speech sequences into individual 
words, appears to be necessary for both phonology 1 and syntactic awareness. 
Suggestions for helping children to acquire word awareness are given at the end of this 
paper. 

The importance of phonological awareness for reading and spelling 

There have been many studies into phonological awareness in the last 20 years (see 
Adams, 1990) and there is overwhelming evidence that phonological awareness is most 
important in the early stages of reading and spelling. Further, the research has not been 
confined to English speakers, but has been conducted on speakers of several European 
languages which use the Roman alphabet in their writing system eg., French, Portuguese, 
Swedish, Danish, Spanish and Italian. 

If children are to develop reading and spelling skills they have to learn the 
correspondences between the sounds of the language (phonemes) and the letters of the 
alphabet (graphemes). In order to do this they have to be able to focus their attention on 
sounds. However, children usually read their first words by association. These words 
are often print in the environment, such as MacDonalds, and they are learnt as wholes, by 
the shape or the colour or the location of the word. Children may extend these sight 
words to their own and their friends' names, to individual words on a shopping list, or to 
particular words in a favourite storybook. Since many of these early words are learnt on 
the basis of shape, as children learn to recognise more words, each extra word becomes 
more difficult to recognise as the word shapes become more alike. It is estimated that 
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children may learn up to about 40 words in this way before they have to use some sort of 
analytic strategy (Gough & Hillinger, 1980). 



Eventually, in order to learn new words, children have to become able to break words up 
into sounds so that they can take advantage of the alphabetic system, in which the 44 or so 
phonemes of the English language are represented by the 26 letters of the alphabet. 
Without this understanding, children have to learn each word individually as a picture. 
Liberman, Shankweiler and Liberman (1989) have described some of the difficulties 
which must be faced in understanding the alphabetic principle. They discuss the way that 
words convey meaning, but are made up of meaningless phonological segments. Words 
differ from each other in their internal structure. Thus the word cat differs from the word 
bat in the first phoneme, from the word cut in the second phoneme and from the word can 
in the last phoneme. It can be seen that, in order to distinguish quickly and easily between 
these words in reading and writing, it is necessary to be able focus on individual 
phonemes. 

However, breaking words up into individual phonemes is extremely difficult, as we can't 
hear them. When we hear the word cat we only hear one sound. The adjoining 
phonemes overlap so that the a is overlapped by the c at the beginning and by the t at the 
end and the whole word is pronounced as one syllable. This overlapping of phonemic 
segments is called coarticulation and is not normally a problem for listeners and speakers 
of a language, but poses a problem for beginning readers and writers. Since phonemes 
themselves are abstractions, when we break up words into what we call sounds, these 
sounds are different from those heard in the word itself. We can break the word cat into 
c-a-f, but these three syllables, kuh-ah-tuh sound very different from the word cat. 

Thus it can be seen that, whilst phonological awareness is most important in mapping 
written words onto spoken words in spelling and in mapping spoken words onto written 
words in reading, acquiring phonological awareness may not be an easy task for children. 
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I shall now discuss two studies of the relationship between phonological awareness and 
literacy, the first of which examines the phonological skills of poor spellers. 

The phonological problems of children who are poor spellers 

The purpose of this study was to examine the spelling processes of a group of children 
who were poor spellers (Rohl & Tunmer, 1988). Grade 5 children (aged 10 years), who 
were very poor spellers, were matched on spelling ability and hearing vocabulary with 
average Grade 3 spellers (aged 8 years) and good Grade 2 spellers (aged 7 years). They 
were then given a test of phonological awareness, in which they were required to segment 
two-, three-, four-, and five-phoneme nonsense words into all of their phonemes. They 
were also given a spelling test which contained words of the following four types: 
nonsense words (eg., teb, homselb)\ 
regular words (eg., ten, himself)', 
ambiguous words (eg., town, teacher); 
exception words (eg., yacht, aching). 
The results of the study showed that, as expected, all the children made more spelling 
errors on the exception words as there was not a one-to-one correspondence between 
phonemes and graphemes and some of the letter combinations in these words were 
unusual. Further, the poor spellers were as good as the younger children at spelling 
ambiguous and exception words. However, they were significantly worse at spelling the 
regular and nonsense words which had perfect one-to-one correspondences between 
phonemes and graphemes. This suggests that the poor spellers were not as able as the 
younger spellers to take advantage of the phonetic regularity of these words. Moreover, 
when we looked at their spelling errors we found that they were less phonetically 
accurate, again suggesting a problem with the phonological properties of words. 
Examples of their errors are sprat for tramp, albtd for adult and scslysil for scarcely. 

Not only did the poor spellers show problems with the phonological structure of words in 
their spellings, but they also did not score as highly as the younger spellers on the 
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phonemic segmentation test. They performed at a significantly lower level than both 
groups of younger spellers in segmenting words which contained four or five phonemes 
and at a significantly lower level than the Grade 2 spellers in segmenting words which 
contained three phonemes. Taken together, these results suggest that the poor spellers in 
the study had quite distinct phonological problems. 

The development of phonological awareness and its relationship with early 
reading and spelling 

Whilst the study which has just been discussed looked only at the relationship between 
phonological awareness and spelling, the second study which I shall discuss looks at the 
relationship between phonological awareness, spelling and reading over the first 2 years 
of full-time schooling. It was a 2-year longitudinal study of 76 initially prereading 
children. Previous longitudinal studies have shown that phonological awareness predicts 
reading and spelling (eg., Bradley & Bryant, 1985; Tunmer, Herriman, & Nesdale, 
1988). Of particular interest in this study was the issue of whether phonological 
awareness still predicts reading and spelling once the effects of verbal working memory- 
have been statistically controlled, since it is possible that the memory demands of 
phonological awareness tasks could account for the observed relationship between 
phonological awareness and reading and spelling (Tunmer & Rohl, 1991). 

Phonological awareness was measured by the following tasks: 

Rhyme and alliteration (Pig, pin lot. Which word doesn't belong because it 
doesnt start with the same sound? 

Ea£e bed head. Which word doesn't belong because it doesnt end with the same 
sound?) 

Phonemic segmentation (Ig. Can you tap once for each sound in ig? ) 
Phoneme deletion (Cold. Can you say cold without the c?) 
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Verbal working memory was measured by tests of letter, word and sentence repetition. 
The children were required to repeat sequences of letters and words exactly as spoken by 
the experimenter or in reverse sequence. They were also required to repeat sentences, 
which were either semanticaUy appropriate or semantically anomalous. 

There were three testing phases. The children were initially tested during the first few 
weeks of Grade 1 (Time 1), when they were 5 1/2 years old and only those who were 
unable to read any words at all, or those who could read only one word on Clay's (1985) 
Ready to Read Word Test were included in the study. This was the criterion for 
prereading. It is acknowledged, however, that although the children were not able to 
recognise words many of them would have had some emergent concepts of reading and 
spelling. The second phase (Time 2) was 9 months later at the end of Grade 1, and the 
third phase (Time 3) took place after a further 9 months, in the latter part of Grade 2. 
Phonological awareness and verbal working memory were tested at Times 1 and 2, 
although not all phonological awareness tests were administered at all testing times; 
reading and spelling were tested at Times 2 and 3; and hearing vocabulary was tested at 
Time 1, in order to control for the effects of verbal intelligence. 

The results showed that many prereading children were able to achieve success on the test 
of rhyme and alliteration, as their mean score was 9/15. However, the prereading 
children were not able to perform the phonemic segmentation test. Their mean score was 
5/20, no child scored 20 and 27 children scored 0, which suggests that this is a task 
which could not be performed by those children who had no word reading skills. There 
was also evidence in the study to show that once children had begun to read and write, 
phonological awareness was necessary for reading and spelling. In Figure 1 it can be 
seen that all the good readers and spellers were also able to do well on a phonological 
awareness task. There were no children who had low scores on the phonological 
awareness task and high scores for reading and spelling. However, phonological 
awareness was not sufficient for reading and spelling as there were some children who 



had high scores on the phonological awareness task, but low scores for reading and 
spelling. 



Figure 1 

Scatterplot Showing the Relationship between Phonological Awareness and Reading and 
Spelling in Grade 2 (Standardised z-Scores) 
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The results of hierarchical multiple regression analyses, in which age and vocabulary were 
statistically controlled, showed that prereading awareness of rhyme and alliteration made a 
significant contribution to reading and spelling in Grades 1 and 2. Moreover, Grade 1 
rhyme and alliteration, phonemic segmentation and phoneme deletion, strongly predicted 
reading and spelling in Grade 2. These results are shown in Figure 2. 

Further multiple regression analyses were run in which the effects of all verbal working 
memory tests were also controlled. In all cases but one, phonological awareness 
continued to predict reading and spelling. The only relationship which did not remain 
significant with verbal working memory controlled was that between prereading rhyme 
and alliteration and Grade 2 reading and spelling. 
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Figure 2 

Results of hiera rchical regression analyses - age and vocabulary controlle d 

Phonological Awareness Reading and Spelling 



Pre-reading 

rhyme and alliteration 



Grade 1 

rhyme and alliteration 



Grade 1 

phonemic segmentation 




phoneme deletion 

NB. The numbers on the lines refer to Sera-weights. 

This study then confirms the results of several previous studies which have shown 
phonological awareness to be a predictor of later reading and spelling. It further shows 
that phonological awareness, for the most part, continues to predict reading and spelling 
even when the effects of verbal working memory are controlled. It therefore seems 
important that young children have instruction in phonological awareness so that they can 
achieve success in early reading and spelling. This instruction need not be formal, 
particularly in the early stages, and many of the strategies which follow are part of 
preschool and primary school practice in Western Australia and many other places. 

Suggestions for helping children become phonologically aware 
Below are some suggestions to help children develop phonological awateness. These 
have been adapted from Rohl and Milton (in press); further ideas may be found in The 
Reading Teacher (Griffith & Olson, 1992; Yopp, 1992). Whilst most of these strategies 
have been developed for use with young children, it is hoped that some may be useful for 



older learners of English as a second language who have problems in using an alphabetic 
system. 

Word awareness 

Word awareness, which is necessary for both syntactic and phonological awareness, 
can be developed by playing a game in which children clap their hands once for each 
word in a sentence or a rhyme. Singing simple rhymes also helps children focus on 
individual words. Some early childhood computer programs, especially those which 
make use of a concept keyboard, are also helpful in teaching young children to 
understand that words are individual units of language. 

Rhyming and Alliteration 

Nursery rhymes and other rhymes should be an important part of early childhood 
programs. Games such as / Spy can help to promote awareness of the first sounds in 
words. There is a wealth of rhyme and alliteration in big books such as Shoes from 
Grandpa (Fox, 1990). Children's attention should be focussed on words which 
rhyme or start with a certain sound when they come across them in shared book 
reading. Class made books can repeat the rhyming and alliteration patterns of shared 
books. Parents can be encouraged to help develop rhyme and alliteration in songs, 
games and stories. 

Sav-it-Slowlv 

Awareness of individual sounds in words is also important. Children can be helped to 
develop this ability by being shown how to say words very slowly and to listen for 
the individual sounds. An effective way to do this is to introduce the children to ?. 
puppet who says words v-e-r-y s-l-ow-l-y. ft is best to begin with words which are 
easy to stretch, such as m-a-n or z-oo. Notice that some sounds are represented by 
more than one letter. It is important to segment words by sounds, not letters. 
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Representing Sounds with Tokens 

In order that young children may have concrete representations of sounds within 
words, they can use counters to represent individual phonemes. As they become 
skilled at this they can gradually replace the counters by letters (Clay, 1985). 

Sounds and Letters 

Once children are able to break up short words they can be introduced to the letters 
which they contain. Children can make new words which start or end with the same 
sounds. Oral segmentation of words, combined with physical manipulation of letters 
to make similar sounding words, is a very effective way of teaching young children 
and older poor readers to read and to spell (Bryant & Bradley, 1985). Iversen and 
Tunmer (in press) have shown that Clay's widely used Reading Recovery program 
may be even more effective when a word analogy strategy is introduced. For 
example, after the word and was made with letters and pronounced by the child, the 
teacher made the words sand, hand, and band. Control of the task was gradually 
handed over from the teacher to the child. 

Invented Spelling 

Invented spelling is a good way of developing phonological awareness in young 
children. Children have to focus their attention on the individual sounds in words. 
Adults can encourage children to use this strategy by saying, "You try the word. 
What sound do you think it starts with? What sound comes next? What letters are 
you going to use to make that sound?" Children may use booklets in which they try 
out spellings of words they want to write before asking an adult for the conventional 
spelling. Dictation may also be used to help beginning writers become aware of all the 
sounds in words. The words need to be pronounced very slowly and carefully and a 
short sentence is sufficient to begin with. 
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Spelling Routines 

For young children and older children experiencing, difficulty with spelling, spelling 
routines should include a sound element. A suggested routine for learning new 
words is: Lank at the word, Say the word, Listen to the sounds, Fgel the sounds in 
your mouth, Cover the word, Write the word, CJmk the word. 
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Abstract 



Surveys of support teachers in Australian schools have shown that it is possible to assist students 
who experience difficulties in learning to read in a variety of ways. This paper reports on the 
successes and problems experienced by support teachers who not only provide direct remedial 
teaching, but also consult with classroom teachers, advise parents and set up peer-tutoring 
programs. 
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Support Teachers for Students with Reading Difficulties — Australian Research 



The evidence to be discussed in this paper is drawn from three major sources. The first is 
a study of 61 remedial teachers in the state of Queensland, Australia fifteen years ago (Elkins, 
1978). The second is another Queensland study conducted eleven years later (Neate, 1989) which 
has sufficient similarity to the earlier study to enable comparisons to be made. The third is a 
recent study conducted for the New South Wales Department of School Education (Elkins, 
Ashman, van Kraayenoord, & Christensen, 1992). 

I propose to focus on the roles of resource staff who have been termed remedial, resource 
or support teachers at various times. Indeed the very label and the changes which have occurred 
over the past 20 years suggest an underlying disquiet with the various roles these specialists have 
attempted to fill. In brief, the labels and dominant roles can be summarized as follows. 

Remedial — The specialist is responsible for diagnosing reading and related difficulties, 
deciding on the educational intervention needed and in most cases, carrying it out. 

This is apparently efficient, but unless the intervention occurs outside regular school 
hours, it may detract from learning opportunities. Unfortunately, those persons offering out-of- 
school tuition have usually been untrained cramming coaches rather than specialists with 
understanding of the reading process and how to assist students who may have additional 
psychological problems. 

Another problem with the traditional model of remedial teaching is that education 
systems have not been able to train and employ remedial teachers in sufficient numbers to enable 
them to provide an adequate service. Thus students have been prioritized for receipt of services 
and often allowed only a fixed quantum of assistance, irrespective of whether they had been 
brought to a level where they could function independently in the classroom. 

Resource — The resource teacher label became common when the role of the remedial 
reading specialist was expanded to include working with the classroom teacher to help them 
provide in-class programs. 

While this offered one way of meeting the needs of more students, it further reduced the 
opportunity for direct assistance to students by the specialist. Ii also raised new problems of 



negotiation with class teachers, who had to acknowledge that they needed help with failing 
students. 

Support — By the time that the term Support became commonly used to describe the 
specialist role, the locus for assisting students was firmly the regular classroom, with the role 
being that of consultant, working in collaborative, mediating or expert mode. 

This model further reduces the chance of direct instruction in one to one situations for 
students with severe problems, and demands new skills of the support teacher and new attitudes 
(and skills) from classroom teachers. 
Views of the specialist's role 

A summary of perceptions of the specialist's role by Remedial, Support and Classroom 
teachers is presented in Table 1. Data are drawn from Neate (1989) with some comparison data 
from Elkins(1978). 



Table 1. Role Perceptions of Remedial, Support and Classroom Teachers 



Component of Role Component of Role Component of Role 
1976 Remedial 1989 Support Classroom 
Teacher Teacher Teacher 

% % % 



Teach the learning disabled child including 

integration into the regular class 1 8.0 10.0 10.0 

Help the slow learner in the regular class - 10.0 10.0 
Not a service appropriate for the mentally 

handicapped child 6.6 
lYovide a classroom program for underachieving 

children - 30.0 

Be supportive of the exceptional child 4.9 1 0.0 

Teach those children referred by a guidance officer 4.9 

Advise and support the regular class teacher 13.3 20.0 20.0 
Participate in joint planning and implementation of 

programs with the classroom teacher - 10.0 10.0 

Provide a consultant service to the school - 10.0 

Teach reading 4.9 10.0 

Provide an assessment service - - 20.0 
I*rovide contact and liaison between school and 

Guidance Branch and other outside agencies 

Provide a withdrawal teaching service 1 1.5 

Support parents 3.3 20.0 10.0 

Support teachers 4.<> 40 0 70 0 

Change of title - 20.0 

Provide resources 20 0 10.0 



It can be seen that specialists support the provision of programs in the regular classroom 
for underachieves, but regular teachers did not agree with this. While most regular teachers now 
see the role of the support teacher as helping them, this is not so strongly the view of the support 
teachers, though they are much more in favour of this now than was true 15 years previously. 

Given the marked differences in perception of the role of support teachers held by 
themselves and classroom teachers, it is important to consider what role changes might be 
sought. Classroom teachers (60%) wanted support teachers to have more up to date curriculum 
knowledge, more cooperative teaching and more integration of the support teacher within school 
policy. While support teachers suggested some changes, there were none suggested by the 
majority. Rather their ideas represented fine tuning of the concept. 
Some suggestions for the future 

A valuable first line of action is for the teacher to refer the problem to a team consisting 
of other teachers (the In-School Team), These teams should have been established as part of the 
collaborative school policy-making process. However, teams can be enlarged to include 
members of the school executive and specialist support staff. However, the latter should be held 
in reserve for a second stage referral/consultation process. This is to ensure that 

. . . most problems are solved by regular educators, decision-making power rests with the 

classroom teacher, the expertise of regular classroom teachers is valued, and all problems 

do not need the same combination of educators for their solution. (Wiener & Davidson, 

1990, p. 428) 

The second reason why it is valuable to utilize regular teachers is that the assessment data 
which they can gather arc based on classroom observation and can be validated by other regular 
teachers. This leads naturally to the formation of teaching strategies which can be tried. Of 
course, greater benefit can be obtained if teachers are taught how to observe systematically. 
Further, a cooperative approach offers the best chance of overcoming the sensitivity of teachers 
to having someone observe in their classroom. The most obvious difference in assessment focus 
from the traditional 'refer the. child to the specialist' model is that (he whole classroom (not just 
the student) is under scrutiny. To see what the traditional approach is like, lei us consider for a 



moment this extract from Tracy Kidder's (1991) Among Schoolchildren (Mrs Chris Zajac is the 
teacher). 

It was as another teacher had said: "Poor Pedro. He works so hard to get an F." His 
situation had seemed intolerable to Chris the very first day when, after assigning some 
simple classwork, she stopped to look over Pedro's shoulder, and he looked up at her and 
asked, "Did I do good, Mrs. Zajac?" 

"You did very well, Pedro!" It wasn't entirely untrue; here in fifth grade, he could do 
some of the work expected of a second grader. 

Chris might have gone all year without knowing much about Pedro's life away from 
school, but that first question he'd asked her — "Did I do good, Mrs. Zajac?" — had send 
her bustling to the office the second day of school to get the forms to start a "core 
evaluation" of Pedro. 

A "core," as it was usually called — the student was the apple — involved a lot of 
paperwork and protocol, which always made the process lengthy, and an investigation of 
a child's background and a battery of psychological and intelligence tests. Eventually, a 
meeting would occur, and various administrators and teachers and experts would lay out 
a program for addressing a child's problems. In Chris's experience, the diagnoses were 
usually better than the cures. Most cores ended with an optimistic, carefully thought out 
"individualized ed. plan," which in practice meant that the child left his regular classroom 
for an hour or so each day for the Resource Room, where a specialist in learning 
disabilities would begin to put that plan into operation. But ... more than forty children 
with more than forty ed. plans went to the Resource Room teacher and her aide every 
day, and the poor woman who ran that room simply couldn't do it all. Chris didn't know 
much about what went on in there, but it wasn't miracles, clearly. Three boys from her 
class went, and she couldn't see any effect. 

Chris thought that the wrong children often got, as the saying went, "cored" and sent to 
the Resource Room, children whose main problem with school seemed to be behavior, 
not ability. The Resource Room teacher remarked, "If s something of a dumping ground. 
I hate to say it, but it is." Nevertheless, a core was the only remedy available for Pedro. 



At least the testing might reveal whether or not Pedro really was retarded, and maybe it 
would give Chris some ideas about what she could do for him. But why hadn't there been 
a core evaluation of Pedro already? That question really bothered her. Was it because 
teachers had lost faith in cores, or was it because Pedro didn't cause trouble? (1991, pp. 
80,81-82) 

One major disadvantage of traditional referral is that it deskills regular teachers, whereas 
the goal of both pre-service and in-service education should surely be to increase the 
effectiveness of classroom programs by making teachers more competent. 

Over the past twenty years several trends are discernible. The emphasis is now on what 
regular classroom teachers can do in their own classroom. Furthermore, the focus has broadened 
from the child with learning difficulties to the classroom, school, family and community contexts 
of learning. This has necessitated a richer theoretical framework than the earlier medical or 
behavioural models (though these still have a place). 

Another implication of the need to increase the skills of regular teachers is that 
curriculum and in-service must address a wider range of student needs. For example, the 
Queensland Department of Education's Early Literacy Inservice Program (ELIC) focussed only 
on mainstream literacy, with the intention of using a second wave intervention such as Clay's 
(1985, 1987) Reading Recovery. The Further Literacy Inservice Program (FLIP) which focusses 
on the upper primary school, also adopted a mainstream curricular emphasis but has since been 
extended by several units devoted to making classroom provision for students with learning 
difficulties. Because the mainstream units had used a sufficiently complex model of literacy 
learning, the 'special education' component was able to be integrated without difficulty. 

To return to the question of In-School Teams, we might ask how effective they arc. Do 
the benefits I have outlined really occur? Some evidence comes from a Canadian study of 22 
primary schools (Wiener & Davidson, 1990). 

It was found that it was important for the leader to probe the referring teacher carefully to 
bring out salient issues. (It is interesting to note that 13% of all students were discussed by In- 
School Teams, a figure similar to the 11% with learning difficulties and 3% with behaviour 
difficulties identified by teachers in the National Survey of Special Education 14 years ago 
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(Andrews, Elkins, Berry, & Burge, 1979) and confirmed by later studies in Victoria and 
Queensland Catholic schools.) 

In most cases only one or two half hour meetings of the In-School Team were needed to 
develop action plans. Follow-up was not systematic; often an informal discussion in the staff 
room sufficed. One major weakness was that while parents were informed that In-School Teams 
were considering a student, they were rarely invited to participate in the discussions. 

Over half the referred students were provided with modified programs in their home 
classroom, 35% were given some withdrawal remediation and 10% were placed in a full-time 
learning difficulties class. The implications of the latter outcomes for school organization are that 
in a school of say 300 students, about 12 would need tutoring and 4 would need a full-time 
placement. In my view, we need further research to determine the most efficient allocation of 
scarce resources to different support modes. However, could I venture one idea which may help 
resolve an apparent contradiction in the literature regarding tutorial assistance. On the one hand, 
Allington (1987) has found that withdrawal is probably detrimental because children in the US 
actually spend less time in reading than they would have if they had stayed in the regular 
classroom. In contrast, Wasik and Slavin (1990) have reviewed five different one to one tutorial 
methods (including Reading Recovery) and found consistent benefits to result. If we take it as 
given that learning is a function of effective time use, and that learning is greatly enhanced by 
individual or small group tuition (compared with that in whole class settings) then the logical 
conclusion is to try to obtain benefits by manipulating both variables. There are several models 
worth considering to increase the effective use of instructional time. 

1. Use an expert in the classroom to work with individual students as they participate 
in the regular program. 

2. Use an aide or volunteer (with appropriate training) to work with individual 
students as they participate in the regular program. 

3. Use an aide or volunteer to supervise the rest of the class while doing assigned 
tasks, so that the teacher can work with individual students. 



4. Extend the school day and have the student with learning difficulties given 
individual tutoring by someone familiar with the classroom program — this could be the regular 
teacher or a specialist teacher. 

5. Implement peer or cross-age tutoring in school time or outside it. 

6. Train parents to provide one:one tutoring at home (Glynn et al., 1979). 

We do not have a lot of evidence on the comparative effectiveness of these options, nor 
on their costs. Furthermore, there may be structural impediments to their implementation. 

Before leaving this topic, I would like to point out that the six models I outlined have 
different effects for example, some increase the skills of regular teachers, others empower 
parents, while others contribute to the social and intellectual growth of students who tutor their 
peers. 

Finally, I want to present a flow chart (Figure 1) which was developed as part of a recent 
study of support teaching in the state of New South Wales (Elkins et al., 1992). This shows how 
a multi-stage approach can be developed which recognizes that it is best if the classroom teacher 
handles most examples of students who experience difficulties in learning to read, and yet 
enables efficient use of specialist support. How well this model will work in practice remains to 
be tested. 
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Figure 1. Flow chart of intervention and review 
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1 Background and rationale to the study 

The notion of social acceptability and rightness 
of language depends on what we understand by the norms of 
behaviour in the target language. English, for example, has 
generally been taught and promoted with the norms of cultural 
behaviour as -used by native speakers. 

But are native speaker values of cultural and pragmatic norms 
consecrated? It really depends what the goals of language 
teaching are. In many countries in Asia the goal is not only 
to learn English so as to speak with native users of the 
language but English is also used in intranational 
communication . 

The non-native speaker (NNS) uses English as a function of 
his cultural presuppositions and value systems and this is 
evident in the spoken discourse between non-native speakers. 
The sociolinguistic dimension of discourse is seen for 
instance in choice of topics discussed at first encounters. 
Topics which are considered personal or inappropriate to 
bring up at a first encounter vary from culture to culture. 
Even what is considered a personal question and what is 
deemed impersonal is not a constant across all cultures. 1 

Smith, 1985 is of the view that when one teaches EIL, the 
cultural base must come from the local value systems. If this 
is the case then the native speaker (NS) is no longer the 
norm to measure against for the attainment of communicative 
competence. Communicative competence has been defined as 'the 
knowledge of linguistic and related communicative conventions 
that speakers must have to create and sustain conversational 
cooperation. . . " (Gumper: 1?H2:209) 
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The reality is that culture specific communicative behaviour 
prevails in the oral discourse in the Englishes of non-native 
speakers. For instance in Asia the importance of humility, 
"saving the other's face", deference and respect to elders 
and social superiors and indirectness are reflected in 
speech . 

Holmes, 1989 in discussing teaching material which ignores 
the influence of the sex of the participants in interaction 
says " . . .will misrepresent the sociolinguistic norms of the 
community concerned." 

In a similar vein, language teaching materials which ignore 
the culture specific communicative behaviour, as manifest in 
the authentic ve rbal discourse and only portray TL speech 
norms do not take into account the fact that English is often 
used for instrumental purposes rather than integrative ones, 
as is the case in intranational communication- in Singapore 
and in some towns in Malaysia for example, Kuala Lumpur. 

Learners of a target language can be made consciously aware 
of the differences in certain speech acts, albeit in English, 
when used by a native speaker of the language and by a target 
language speaker. The values and cultural norms underlying 
the English language which a non-native speaker of English 
uses is not the same as that of a native speaker. 
Consequently, the responses to say compliments will be 
different. 



2 Aim and rationale of the study 

This paper therefore shows how the more proficient 
reader can be made aware of such differences in a. specific 
speech acts i.e. compliment giving and receiving. 

L2 cultural norms are generally reflected in teaching 
materials. It is therefore vital that the learner of English 
be made aware through literary texts of the way one speaks in 
different cultures, even though English may be the means of 
communication . 

It must be reiterated that English is merely a means of 
communication and we must maintain our cultural norms and 
values even though using a second language especially if 
English is used in discourse with a fellow countryman or a 
fellow Asian. 

A literary text "Bicycle Days" By Scwartz is analysed with a 
view of showing how a text can be used to indicate different 
speech realisations. Speech act realizations which are 
aligned to local socio-cul tural rules of language use can bo 
indicated by the reading teacher and used as a springboard 
for further analysis. 

A knowledge of local social cultural rules of lannuaqc uv.c ii.-. 
necor.sary to show differences in how native and non-nativt' 
speakers of a tarcjet language, in this case Enoli'-h rcu I in 
cnmpl i mont" r> . "This can help the English language learner to 
adapt hiL. speech realisations depending on whom hp i* Lalkir-j 
Ir a native or non-native speaker oi the Lnyliuh lar if.ua^e . 
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Speech acts are the focus of this study because they are 
generally taught in spoken discourse. Speech Act theory is 
concerned with the use of language to do things and 
speech acts are definitely not comparable across 
cultures . 

Schmidt and Richards 1980 and Blum-Kulka have noted that 
speech acts differ cross-culturally in their distribution, 
function and frequency of occurrence. Culture-specific speech 
acts necessitate a familiarity with the local value systems- 
Only then can the i 1 locutiona ry force behind the speech act 

be underscooa. 

What occurs in authentic interactions in the Malaysian 
setting is an indigenous speech act, albeit irf the English 
language. LI culture and value norms are manifest in L2 
discourse and linguistic activities that occur in NS-NS 
conversations are different from discourse in NNS- NNS 
interactions or encounters. 

This awareness of LI value norms can be focussed on, by using 
exam pi es from literary texts so that learners of English are 
made conscious of the different verbalisations of the same 
speech act. 

This paper will specifically look at how compliments, 
are treated in a text. 

3 Compliments 

Readers can be made aware of the different - Asian and 
Western responses to compliments. Compliments, like apologies 
are primarily aimed at maintaining, enhancing, anointing or 
supporting the addressee's "face" (Goffman, 1967) and e 
generally regarded as positive politeness strategies. 

Information about differences in the pragmatic and 
sociol inguistic behaviour of NS and NNS vis-a-vis compliment 
giving and receiving can be used by the reading teacher as a 
basis for comparison since there are culturally different 
ways of responding to compliments. 

In borne cultures an acceptance of the compliment is the norm 
but in others an acceptance would signify some derogatory 
connotations about the compliment receiver and the norm is to 
deny or negate the compliment. 



4 Reading Teacher's role 

The reading teachers' role is to alert and sensitize his 
students on the differences in the communication styles and 
expectations of the native speakers using English as 
contrasted with non-native speakers. 

Such awareness in vital for intra and inter-cultural contact 
and^ communication. The ability to switch and accommodate to 
their interlocutors results in a high degree of communicative 
effectiveness. Through the use of comparative teaching 
materials culled from literary texts the reading teacher 
helps to build and sustain this sensitivity and language 
learners will learn to change their conversational styles 
depending on whether English is used int ranat ional ly or 
internationally, with native speakers of English or with 
Asean speakers using English. 



It is believed that an explicitly contrastive discussion of 
responses/ formulas used in Malaysian English i.e. English 
used intranationally as against English used with target 
language speakers will be helpful in improving the learner's 
performance and his understanding of the native speaker's 
(TL) culture. 

In discourse with the native speaker of the target 
language "thank you" is an expression of gratitude made in 
response to a compliment and is an adjunct to the function o 
complimenting. Data of native speaker responses from a 
comparative study on native-and non-native responses 
indicates that native speaker responded to compliments by an 
expression of thanks, followed by either a redundant 
question, " Do you like it?" or by expressing pleasure "I'm 
glad you like it." (Eisentein and Bodman 1986:171) The term 
cultureme has been used to describe utterances which are 
particular to a given culture. (Ekstrand et al 1981:273) 

What is the cultureme or conversational maxims or norms of 
the non-native speaker of English to compliments? 



Examples are from "Bicycle Days" by John Burnham Scwartz- a 
record of a young American's sojourn into the social and 
business world of Japan 

Example 1 

Alec :- The sukiyaki is delicious 

Mrs Hasegawa:- No it is terrible 

(looking pleased) 

Pg 42 

Example 2 

Nice to meet you. Your English is terrifi 
Not t rue , but thanks anyway . 

Pg 51 
Example 3 

Alec You have a good voice 

Japaanese girl:- Thank you but I do not practise enough 

Pg 98 

Example 4 

Japanese Grandfather:- Grandmother makes the best nabe in 

Japan . The best 
Grandmother:- It is not true , Alec. My husband is 

only teasi ng me . Besides Alec is 
helpi ng me. He is a ve ry good cook 

Alec:- (No response) 

Pg 152 



Alec : 
Nobi :- 
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Example 5 



Alec : - 

Japanese girl : - 



Your blouse is beaut i ful 
No it is nothing 



Pg 166 



Example 6 



Alec to fellow American 
Alec: - 
American friend:- 



You look good too 
Thanks 



Pg 176 



Example 7 



Alec :- Your dress is very pretty Mother 
Response : - Eat 

Alec:- The shrimp is delicious 

Response:- Eat the rice too 



Pg 248 



In the examples 1 and 2, the Japanese disagrees with and 
denies the compliment. Humility and modesty are reflected in 
such a denial. Negating the compliment is a deferential act 
aligned with cultural norms and value systems. It is merely 
an appropriate speech routine used by the Japanese when 
compl imented. 

The reading teacher can then ask such questions like:- 

How would you react to such a compliment? (in LI? in L2?) 

Does the language you use make a difference or does it depend 
on who you are talking to? 

Is the Japanese hostess rude in not respondi ng to the 
compliment in Example 7? 

Is there any difference in the way the Japanese and the 
American respond to compliments? (Compare Examples 5 and 6) 

In such an analysis of text the teacher can make the language 
user aware of cross-cultural differences in responding to 
compl iments . 

Similarly, strategies used by Malaysians in responding to 
compliments are self-effacing in nature and Malaysians 
generally take a deferential posture and abase themselves 
whnn responding to compliments. Not only are such utterances 
the reactions of Malaysian speakers of English but 
Scandinavians too react similarly to compliments, (see 
Cksti and ct al 1901 ) 
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The responses of native and non-native speakers to 
compliments are different and the " correctness" or 
appropriacy or politeness of the response depends on the 
socio-pragmatic rules of language use. "To be polite is 
saying the socially acceptable .thi ng " . (Lakeof f : 1 975 : 53) . It 
would not do to respond with a "Thank you" for this would 
mean that one was openly acknowledging the fact, for example 
that one was pretty, had a handsome husband etc. 

There are not only different ways of responding to 
compliments but the number of times people compliment, the 
kinds of things people compliment and the words they use to 
compliment differ from culture to culture. 

The language of compliments also varies across cultures. 
What is considered good or pretty in one culture may not be 
the same in another. Therefore the similes and comparisons 
used will vary across cultures. 

Example 8 She is like the moon and ... 

Levine 1987 : 21 
Example 9 Your earings are pure gold aren't they? 

Ibid 

The reading teacher can ask the learners reactions to being 
com pa red to the moon? 
Is it a compliment? 

In your culture how would you compliment a pretty woman? 
What would you compare her with? 

And for Example 9 

Do you think this is a question ? Or a compliment? 

Is the speaker intruding into y.our personal space by asking 
such a personal question? 

5 Operationalisin^ the theory 

Kachru 1987 emphasizes that we must recognize 
'multinorms of styles and strategies" and "socio-linguistic 
pluricentricity" . Reading Teachers must therefore be aware of 
cultural and sociol i nguistic differences underlying the 
communicative behaviour of native and non-native users of 
Engl i 3h . 

Operationalizing the concept may create problems especially 
if the teacher herself is not aware of cultural differences 
as manifest in the languages of the main ethnic groups in a 
country. The teacher has to be well versed in Li A LIB LIC 
cultures especially if she is teaching a multiracial group. 



6 Conclusion and recommendations 

Literary texts can be used to sensitize the more 
proficient language learner of socio-cultura] realities. A 
broader repertoire of speech acts is strongly urged as it 
will make us aware of our own ciltural wealth. Furthermore, 
learners will be sensitivized lo the culture-specific 
differences in language behaviour. 
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ABSTRACT 

BAWAL (an acronym for Early Reading) is a package designed with 
an aim to encourage children between the ages of 4 - 6 years old 
to read- It was developed in early 1992 by some lecturers from 
the Faculty of Education, Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia. The 
main objective of this paper is to outline the conceptual frame- 
work, its characteristics and the results of a small study 
carried out at Taman Siswa Mud a ( TSM ) , a pre - school laboratory 
of The Faculty of Education (UKM), on the response of the pre- 
school children to BAWAL. 

□n the whole, the results show a positive response of the chil- 
dren towards the books in the BAWAL programme. Some of the 
positive behaviour observed are : children prefer books from the 
BAWAL programme as compared to other books (when given an 
opportunity to choose); children would talk about characters 
from the books in the BAWAL programme; children would ask 
teacher to reread stories from the BAWAL programme; children 
constantly talk about the stories told from the BAWAL programme 
when asked to tell their favourite story to their friends in the 
kindergarten . 

INTRODUCTION 

Publishing for children in Malaysia as in most developing 
countries, began with textbooks that were published by colonial 
powers (for the caE > of Malaysia, it was then the British). It 
was not until Malaysia gained independence in 1957, that the 
people began to feel the need to have children's literature in 
the vernacular language. However, until the early seventies, 
books for children in the country were still very much dominated 
by foreign writers [1] : For example, in 1960, Isabel le Fermont 
wrote Huf f inq and Puffing , which was adapted from The Three 
Little Pigs . She replaced the three pigs with three mousedeers 
and the wolf with a tiger. Little did she realise that in Malay 
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folktales, there is only one mousedeer, who personifies wit and 
intelligence;, so there can never be three! Things b^gan to 
change in the mid-seventies, when native writers began to enter 
the field of publishing and to write their own stories- The 
early publishing efforts were often simple mysteries, school 
stories and some illustrated books but none of them could be 
real ly termed as picture books - 

Today, there is a great deal more of Malay Children's 
literature in the Malaysian market- However, this is mostly 
either translated picture books or books in English; there are 
very few in the Malay language- It was realising this need to 
have more bool's in the vernacular language in order to istil or 
encourage reading amongst pre-shool children, that a group of 
lecturers from the Faculty of Education, Universiti Kebangsaan 
Malaysia began to embark on the research of creating a curricu- 
lum model for early reading. 

The Conceptual Framework of BAWAL 

Teachers play an important role in ensuring that chi ldren 
learn how to read- In this context, the specific role ot the 
teacher is to ensure that the emergent readers, who are going 
through the process of acquiring language, should find the 
process as a meaningful reading exercise- Most of the books 
available in Malaysia stresses on the % how to read' type of 
books which concentrates on the mechanisms of reading but lack 
the type of books that can be a source for information and 
enjoyment- Thus, there was a need to build a set of books in a 
systematic manner not only to suit their taste of reading but 
also to enhance their interest and motivation to read- The 
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conceptual framework of BAWAL is basically based on the mental 



development theory [2], Language acquisition theory., and the 
cognitive learning theory-grounded in the information processing 
model - 

Based on this theoretical framework, BAWAL is targeted at 

pre-school children who are beginning to think intintively when 

communicating with the environment and are beginning to use 

symbols. BAWAL also incorporated the three areas of development 

as identified by Bloom [3], cognitif, affective and psychomotor 

in all the books in the programme. Learning to read with BAWAL 

would be carried out through the story- te 1 1 ing approach- By 

this method, pre-school children will acquire learning cogni- 

tively as wel 1 as affectively L4], 

Charateristics of BAWAL 

Basically BAWAL has distinct characteristics: 
o BAWAL consists of fifty creative and imaginative stories 
based on multiple themes suitable for pre-school children. 

o The package is divided into three levels: level one consists 
of twenty-five books suitable for emergent readers. The 
focus of the books at this level is on simple concept 
books like shapes, colour * taste, and other concrete things 
around the environment- This is so that children can 
easily identify with the stories- The wcrds are minimal 
and there is constant repetition of words to help the child 
recognise and remember. This is the most important level 
to instill the confidence and motivation for the child 
necessary for him/her to continue reading later in life. 

o Level two, consists of fifteen books. The elements 
instilled in the books of this level is to strengthen the 
confidence and reading interest of the child- Thus books 
of this level are of exploratory nature suitable with the 
development of the child at this age- Simple and repeti- 
tive words and phrases are still maintained for the same 
reasons mentioned ear 1 ler, Level three , consists of ten 
boot s which com prises of themes with adventurous, dramatic 
and suspense elements in them. These elements were includ- 
ed to sustain the child's interest in listening and reading 
the bool- s - 
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o All the books in BAWAL have local heroes and heroines as 
well as local scenes as the background • This is deli ber- 
ate, so that the children can identify with the characters 
and stories; thus can understand and enjoy the stories 
better . 

o The approach adopted when using BAWAL is the 'interactive 
approach' whereby the adult (teachers or parents) are meant 
to read the books together with the children- This is 
because the books are only the focus, but it is hoped that 
the 1 ove and warmth of sitting close together , the pleasure 
of looking and talking about the pictures in the books 
together with the child, form vital elements in nurturing a 
love for read ing literature. The reading sessions of BAWAL 
can then be special moments not just for the children but 
a 1 so for the adults. 

o The books in BAWAL are different than the other books in 

that at the last page of each book, the writer has indi- 
cated the learning objectives of the book as well as ex- 
tended activities to be carried out by the adu 1 t and the 
child- These extended activities are related to the sto- 
ries in the book. 

o A guide on how to use E^AWAL at home and in schools are 
also included in tnis package. In addition, observational 
forms are also included in the package for teachers and 
parents to record in the behaviour of the child before and 
after their experience with BAWAL. 

o Method of presentation of BAWAL is the s tury- te 1 1 ing tech- 
nique. The rationale behind this is that children love to 
hear stories, stories can motivate children, children can 
gain from new experience in stories, stories can enhance 
and stimulate their minds, stories can also broader their 
acquisition of language and stories can also enhance 
their appreciation for literature later in their lives. 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

Malaysia aspires to become an industrialised nation by 
2020. Having laid its foundation, it is natural that the coun- 
try should make the necessary preparation to ensure that the new 
generation by the year 2020 are not on 1 y literate but are a 
reading society in the actual sense- This is clearly documented 
in the Prime Minister's Speech [5] which is now popularly known 



as vision 2020- 



Studies on reading habits in the country show that a very 
small portion of the society have acquired the reading habit 
despite the increase in the number of local publications of the 
country. Reading habits have to be instilled from young and it 
is during the pre-school years that encouragement should be 
given by both teachers and parents. BAWAL was created with the 
main objective of instilling interest and encouraging the child 
to read. Thus the main questions are: is BAWAL able to in- 
still the interest of reading the books in the package amongst 
the pre-school children? Is BAWAL successful in encouraging the 
pre-school children to read? 

OBJECTIVE OF RESEARCH 

Generally j the main objective of this research was to 
investigate the response of pre-school children to BAWAL as an 
'Encouraging to Read' Programme. Specifically, the main objec- 
tive ot his research is to answer the research questions such as 
f ol lows : 

1. To what extent are pre-school children encouraged to 
read the BAWAL Programme through the interactive 
approac h? 

2. To what extent does activities in the BAWAL Programme 
encourage pre— school children to read? 

3. To what extent does pre-school children enjoy listen 
ing to BAWAL? 

RESEARCH DESIGN 
The research was carried by the observational method. The 
researcher carried out the reading/story-telling sessions her- 
self whereby observations were made during and after each ses- 
sions first-hand. Observations were made three days each week 
for two months during the reading sessions. Each time, all 



twenty children were being observed very closely. Observations 
were made based on the questions set in the observational forms. 
The sample were twenty pre-school children (all six-year olds) 
of the Taman Siswa Mud a (TSM) ? a kindergarten which is also a 
pre-school laboratory of the Faculty of Education , Universiti 
Kebanqsaan Malaysia. This number represents about thirty per- 
cent of the six-year olds in the kindergarten. Various con- 
structs were build to answer the main research questions. Most 
of the items in the instrument ie. the observational forms 
consists of constructs built to answer the three main research 
questions . 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The items in the instrument consists of constructs built to 
show the behavior of the pre-school child. Method of analysis 
used was descriptive and inferential. No hypothesis was created 
because it was felt that a descriptive analysis would be more 
useful and meaningful. 

RESULTS OF RESEARCH 

For the purpose ? of this paper, analysis of the results of 

the reearch will be discussed under the following topics : 

o Encouraging Reading Through Interactive Approach 
o Encouraging Reading through Extended Activities, 
o Encouraging Reading through Enjoyment. 

Encouraging Reading Through Interactive Approach 

Research both overseas and local have shown that adults 
play a very important role in children's development particular- 
ly in language acquisition which is an important prerequesit in 
reading. It is for this reason that the BAWAL Programme adopted 
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this approach- The constructs: 'verbal and social activeness' 
were built to measure the first research question that is, to 
what extend are pre-shool children encouraged to read through 
the interactive approach? If a high percentage of the pre- 
school children show verbal and social activeness in their 
behavior during the reading sessions, than this xs a positive 
indicator of the effectiveness of this approach. Some of the 
indicators in the instrument that measure this constructs are : 

o Children relate stories to their own 

experience with their teacher . 

o Children talks about the pictures in the books and 
relate it to their own experience with their teacher. 

o Children are able to understand all the words in the 
books after being explained by the teacher - 

o Children would talk about characters from the 

books with their teacher- 
Findings of the research showed that majority of the pre- 
school children (91-47.) throughout the two months with the 
programme were able to involve themselves actively during the 
reading sessions. TABLE 1 shows the detailed distribution of 
the data. 

It can be observed that with the interactive approach 
children were encouraged to talk with their teacher more freely 
while the stories were being read to them- Because children can 
interupt the teacher in between her reading or story- te 1 1 ing , 
children feels more confident to speak and to ask questions, 
thus, arc? able to understand the stories better. Generally? 
children shows a positive? response towards the interactive 
approach of BAWAL ad indicated in their behavior towards BAWAL - 



Encouraging Reading Through Extended Activities 
Pre-school children learn more effectively through activi- 
ties undertaken with their peers and through play- Thus, the 
extended activities built within the BAWAL Programme has just 
that in mind. The construct: 'willingness to participate' in 
extended activities was developed to measure the second research 
question: that is, to what extent does activities in the BAWAL 
programme encourage pre-school children to read? If a high 
percentage of the pre-shool children show their willingness to 
carryout the activities related to the stories, after the read- 
ing or story-telling sessions, then this is a positive indicator 
of the effectiveness of the extended activities integrated in 
BAWAL Frogramme. 



TABLE 1 

VERBAL AND SOSIAL BEHAVIOUR OF PRE— SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH BAWAL 



! Indicator 


Very 
Often 


Fairly 
Often 


Very 
Se ldom 


-/ 

/« 


! Chi ldren relate stories to 
! their own experience with 
! their teacher . 


/• 

89.3 


10-7 


7. 


100 


Children talks about the 
! pictures in the books and 
! relate it. to their own 
i experience with their 
! teac her , 


93.7 


6.3 




100 


! Children are able to under- 
! stand most of the words in 
! the booi- 5 when asked by the 
! teacher. 


84.6 


3.1 


12.3 


1 00 


! Children would talk about 
1 characters from the books 
1 with their teacher . 


98.3 


1.7 




100 
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Some of the indicators in the instrument that measure this 
construct are : 

Children are able to role play characters in the 
stories read /told. 

Children are able to draw/paint scenes from the 
stories read/ told - 

Children are able to make masks and puppets of 
characters from the stories read/ told . 

Children are able act out scenes from the stories 
read / told . 

Findings showed that maj ori ty of the p re-school chi ldren 
(83.47.) throughout the two months with BAWAL indicated a strong 
willingness to participate in the extended activities integrated 
in the reading sessions. TABLE 2 shows the detailed distribu- 
tion of the data. It can be observed that with the extended 
activities children were able to relate the stories in other 
creative ways then just verbal interaction. The extended activ- 
ities integrated in the programme meant that the children had a 
longer time with the books and thus are able to retain the 
stories longer in their minds. This also meant that children 
are able to see the link between the stories and their everyday 
lives. 

Encouraging Reading Through Enjoyment 

Enjoyment is an important element in any reading programme 
for children. Children must enjoy the reading sessions before 
they can appreaciate reading as a habit worth undertaken. It 
was this in mind, that the story- tel 1 ing approach was adpopted 
in the BAWAL Programme. The construct: 1 eagerness to listen' to 
stories was developed to measure the third research question: 
that is, to what extend does pre-shool children enjoy listening 
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to BAWAL? If a high percentage of the pre-school children show 
signs of eagerness in their tiehaviour to listen to stories in 
the BAWAL Programme,, then this is a positive indicator of the 
effectiveness of the s tory- te 1 1 ing approach integrated in the 
programme - 



TABLE 2 

WILLINGNESS TO PARTICIPATE IN EXTENDED ACTIVITIES 



Indicator ! 


Very \ 
Often ! 


Fairly | 
Often 

■/ • 


Very 1 
Seldom ! 


Percen- 
tage (X) 


Children are able to ! 
draw paint scenes 1 
from the stories \ 
read/ told - 


7- : 
82.3 


/« i 

6.5 


/- ! 
11.2 ! 


100 


Children are able to 
make masks and ' 
puppets of characters 
from the stories 
read/ told - 


76.4 


10.8 


12.8 ! 


100 


Children are able to 
role play characters 
in the stories read/ 
told. 


89.2 


! 5.6 


5.2 


100 


Children are able 
to act out scenes 
from stories read 
told. 


85.6 


10.3 


1 4.1 


', 100 



Some of the indicators in the instrument that measure this 



construct are : 

Children asks teacher to re-read or retell stories from the 
BAWAL programme. 

Children will choose books from the BAWAL Programme when 
asked to c hoose a book to be read . 

Chi Idren will choose a BAWAL book to read when given a 
choice to do free activity. 

Children will tell a story from BAWAL when asked to tell a 
story to their friends in the classroom. 
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F indings showed that, majori Ly of the- pre-school children 



(81.37.) througout the two months with BAWAL indicated an eager - 
ness to listen to the stories in the BAWAL programme. TABLE 3 
shows the detailed distribution of data. 

TABLE 3 

EAGERNESS TO LISTEN TO STORIES 
READ/TOLD FROM BAWAL 



I nd ica tor 



Children asks teacher 
to reread/retel 1 
stories from BAWAL 

Children will choose 
books from BAWAL 
when asked to choose? 
a book 

Children will choose 
a book from BAWAL to 
to read when given a 
choice to do free 
ac t i vi ty 

Children will tell 
a story from BAWAL 
when asked to tell a 
story to their friends 
in the classroom 



It can be observed that with the story-telling approach , 
the children enjoyed their reading sessions in the classroom. 
Reading did not become a dull and boring session. Instead 
reading became a very enjoyable session which the children 
lool e»d forward to. Thr- rr/soarchor also obser ved that after each 
story-telling session children wanted to linger to listen to 
more? - 



Very 
Often 

7. 

89 . 6 



74 .3 



87 .9 



F a i r 1 y 
Of ten 

7. 

10.2 



3.7 



8.2 



11 



Very 
Se 1 dom 



on 



17.0 



18.4 



00 . 9 



h 'e r <.:.(? n -- 
taqe(":) 



1 00 



100 



1 00 



100 



DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 

On the whole the results showed a positive response of the 
pre-school children towards the BAWAL Programme. This could be 
attributed to a lot of reasons. For instance, the books were 
colourful; illustrations were big 5 clear and meaningful; the 
words used were mostly from the natural language of children at 
the pre-school age; the themes chosen were in line with the 
developmental stage of the pre-school children; and the uncon- 
ventional technique of production for some of the books (three 
dimensional books) meant that children could interact. actively 
with the books. 

The positive response is also attributed to the approaches 
taken consciously by the researchers of this programme in order 
to encourage children to love reading. The interactive approach 
encouraged children to be close to their teachers and feel free 
to give their opinions on the books that they read. The story- 
telling approach encouraged children to 'read' books about the 
stories being told even when they are not able to read yet. The 
extended activites encourages children to be creative through 
reading . 

The research also discovered some shortcomings of the BAWAL 
Programme. For instance, the print is rather small. This makes 
it. difficult for children to read the books themselves. Some of 
the prints are hidden in some of the colours of the book which 
again makes reading difficult for the child. During shared 
reading sessions ? it was difficult for the c hi 3 dren to see the 
illustrations in the boot- due to the size of the* boots. However, 
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on the whole, the children showed positive response towards the 



Prog ramme • 

CONCLUSION 

The small research undertaken at the kindergarten in Uni- 
versiti Kebangsaan Malaysia with the pre-school children is 
indicative too of response of other pre-school children in th 
vicinity- It cannot be denied that the BAWAL programme has been 
successful as an ^Encouraging to Read Programme' to the pre- 
school children in this research- However, further research 
will have to be undertaken in other kindergarten in the country. 
It is hoped that a lot more of such programmes will be created 
in the country to meet the needs of the children in the country 
in order that they will become a reading society of the country 
in the year 2020- 
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This paper will focus on my research into some factors which are 
important in beginning reading. Eirst I will discuss the language 
abilites children have when they enter school for the first time, and 
the factors that research suggests play a part in early literacy. 
Then I will discuss a longitudinal study that 1 carried out in 
Western Australia. In this study I measured children's skills in 
several areas at the beginning of their first year of formal 
schooling, then in the middle and at the end of their first year, and 
in their fourth year of school. I found that syntactic awareness 
measured at the beginning of Year One was important in that 
year as a contributing factor to the development of reading skills, 
and still influenced reading in Year Eour. I found that some 
children, who were poor readers, had low scores on a number of the 
measures taken in Year One, including syntactic awareness. 
Einally, I present some suggestions for helping children to become 
syntactically aware. These ideas can be incorporated into regular 
language programs. 
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Factors in learning to read. 

Children entering school for the first time, have usually developed 
very good oral language skills. These skills include the ability to 
express opinions, describe experiences, events or things, and the 
ability to hold conversations with other children or adults. At this 
stage of development children use a wide variety of words, and 
generally use correct grammatical structure. In order to learn to 
read they need to learn how to map the printed text onto their 
existing language. 

Learning to read is a complicated process and a great deal of 
teacher time during the first years of school is devoted to teaching 
children to read. Understanding the factors which influence 
learning to read is important for helping young children become 
successful readers (Adams, 1990). Even with optimal conditions 
and the best teaching methods available not all children achieve the 
same level of success, and a small number of children of normal 
intelligence fail to achieve success in reading. Children who do not 
achieve early success in reading rarely catch up, and as reading is 
involved in most school subjects, poor readers risk later educational 
failure (Stanovich, 1 986). 

The importance of a good early start has prompted research into 
factors such as listening to stories (Wells, 1985), the development 
of concepts about print (Clay, 1985), listening comprehension (Juel, 
Griffith and Cough, 1986), and knowledge of letters (Byrne and 
Fielding-Harnsley, 1989). Pich of these factors play an important 



part in learning to read, however, they do not account for all the 
variance. Over recent years there has been increasing interest in 
the role of metalinguistic factors. Metalinguistic awareness can be 
defined as the ability to reflect on and manipulate language. Cazden 
(1976) drew an analogy to explain metalinguistic awareness. She 
said that using language is like looking through a window. When 
we look through the window, we see the view, we are not aware 
the glass is there, just as we use language to express our thoughts 
without thinking carefully about the sounds, words or grammar. If 
we want to, we can focus on the glass, perhaps to clean it, and if we 
want to we can focus on the language we use. Researchers have 
endeavoured to determine the relative contributions of specific 
metalinguistic abilities to reading (Tunmer, Herriman and Nesdale, 
1988). Mary Rohl is presenting a paper at this conference, on her 
research into the importance of phonological awareness in learning 
to read and spell in English. My research focuses on syntactic 
awareness and early literacy. 

What is syntactic awareness? 

Although when children go to school they are competent language 
users and, in the main, use grammatical sentences, not all are 
syntactically aware. Syntactic awareness can be defined as the 
ability to reflect on and manipulate the internal grammatical 
structure of language. Syntactically aware children are able to 
recognise and correct ungrammatical sentences. Whrn a child says 
to a younger sibling "You don't say doggy good, you say the doggy is 
good" , the child is exhibiting syntactic awareness. As children 
become syntactically aware they recognise that some sentences 



with different grammar have the same meaning. For example, they 
would know that The girl was chased by the dog means the same 
as The dog chased the girl When they are speaking, these children 
often change the grammatical construction of a sentence if they 
think that it was misunderstood. Syntactically aware children can 
also detect two meanings in ambiguous sentences. For example the 
sentence The monkey painted in the box could mean the monkey 
was standing in the box while painting something, or the monkey 
painted the inside of the box. Another way children demonstrate 
syntactic awareness is when they supply an appropriate word that 
has been left out of a sentence. 

How does syntactic awareness develop? 

Children develop syntactic awareness between the ages of four 
and eight ( Tunmer, Nesdaie and Wright, 1987). As children learn 
to read and write, they become increasingly aware of the structure 
of sentences. Several researchers have noticed that this awareness 
develops thoughout the early school years and that good readers 
are much more sensitive to syntax than poor readers (Bowey, 1986; 
Ryan & Ledger, 1984). It could be that good readers become more 
aware of sentence structure because of their greater exposure to 
text, or it could be that those children who understand sentence 
structure before learning to read, become good readers. Recent 
research suggests that children need some early knowledge of 
language structure to help them predict unknown words as they 
are learning to read and that, as they learn to read, understanding 
of syntax increases (Tunmer, 1990). 



How does syntactic awareness help in reading? 

When a child learns to read in English, awareness of grammatical 
structure helps in monitoring understanding of what is being read. 
For example, a child may recognise that a sentence does not make 
sense if it seems ungrammatical and can re-read it. While children 
do use semantic cues in monitoring comprehension of text, syntact ir 
cues are also important. In a study of children in years 1, 2 and 3, 
Willows and Ryan (1986) found that good readers made use of both 
semantic and syntactic cues to help them make sense of text. 
Syntactic awareness also helps children to predict forthcoming 
words by setting up expectancies for word type. For example, 
when we read the phrase, She ran away from the ... , we know the 
next word must be a noun such as tiger or an adjective such as 
big or hungry , followed by a noun. 

In English we have words which are spelt the same but may be 
pronounced differently and with different meanings. Children who 
are syntactically aware, can use this knowledge to work out which 
meaning is intended in the text. For example in the sentences Did 
you wind the clock ? and The wind blew, the word wind has 
different meanings and pronunciations. The context of the sentence 
and syntactic awareness allow us to work out the meanings. 
Whether a child is learning to read an English orthography or 
Japanese or Chinese script, knowledge of word order and sentence 
grammar contributes to mastery of written text. 
It has been suggested that when learning to read in English, 
syntactic awareness, along with incomplete knowledge of letter 
sounds contributes to phonological recoding skill and the ability to 
work out unknown words. For example, children who are 
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syntactically aware and know the word fast but not the past , 
should be able to decode it in the following example: The car went 
very fast. It went past the bus. It has been shown that even 
beginning readers can use an analogy strategy such as this to work 
out unknown words (Goswami & Bryant, 1990). Tunmer (1990) 
has suggested that syntactic awareness affects reading 
comprehension through its contribution to both listening 
comprehension and phonological recoding skill. 

In my research I investigated the role of syntactic awareness in 
learning to read, the contribution of short term verbal memory, 
general language ability and the role of listening comprehension. I 
conducted a longitudinal study with 60 children (which decreased 
to 52 children) who were in their first year of formal schooling at 
the start of the study and were in their fourth year of school at the 
conclusion. In Western Australia children start school in the year 
they turn six. All of the children in my study had attended 
preschool or kindergarten for four mornings or afternoons a week 
for one year before they started formal schooling, but they had 
not been taught to read or write or to learn the letters of the 
alphabet. Very recently there have been changes in the preschool 
system, and in many preschools children are now encouraged to 
recognise the letters of the alphabet and to write. 
The children were drawn from two schools in similar areas. All the 
children were monolingual in English and those with hearing, sight, 
language or identified learning problems were excluded. None of 
the children could read at the start of the study. 
The children were given two tests of syntactic awareness. The first 
was an error correction test in which they were asked to correct 
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sentences spoken by a puppet who got his words all mixed up. eg. 
kicked Bob the football 

In the second test children were asked to say the missing words 
that another puppet left out of a number of sentences, eg. Jill sat 
on the swing and Mum her. 

Short term verbal memory was assessed by asking children to 
repeat letter strings and word strings of increasing length. A test 
of operativity was given to assess developmental concepts thought 
to be important when children start school, eg. one to one 
correspondence. General language ability was assessed with an 
instrument which included a number of subtests, including picture 
vocabulary, sentence imitation, grammatic completion and listening 
comprehension. Receptive vocabulary, one aspect of verbal 
intelligence, was also assessed. 

In the middle of Year One the children 's reading skills were 
assessed. They were asked to read lists of words and lists of 
pseudowords, which are non-words that conform to English rules. 
As the children did not have sufficient reading skills to score on the 
criterion measure for the reading comprehension subtest, they 
were given the listening comprehension subtest. At the end of 
Year One, three measures of reading were given; real words, 
pseudowords and reading comprehension. 

A group of very poor readers was identified at the end of Year One. 
These children were at least six months behind the others after one 
year of school. They failed to achieve sufficient success in reading 
despite the fact that any children with identified problems or from 
second language backgrounds had been excluded from the study. 
When the poor readers were compared with the rest of the 
children, it was found that there was no significant difference in 



receptive vocabulary or age, but the poor readers were found to 
have significantly lower initial scores on syntactic awareness, short 
term verbal memory and the general language measure. It seemed 
likely that a combination of these factors had contributed to the 
poor readers' lack of early success in reading. 

In order to investigate further the relative contributions of each of 
these elements to the reading skills of all the children in the study, 
multiple regression analysis was conducted on the initial scores and 
reading, with reading comprehension as the criterion variable. 
Receptive vocabulary, operativity and short term verbal memory 
were placed before syntactic awareness to control for those factors. 
As the test of general language ability contained two subtests of a 
syntactic nature, it was entered last. The resulting standardised 
beta weights indicated that syntactic awareness accounted for a 
significant amount of the variance in reading comprehension. 
It has been suggested that when we test syntactic awareness we 
are also testing vocabulary knowledge, short term memory and 
syntactic proficiency. Although the tests had been constructed 
with words commonly used by young children, had simple 
grammatical structure and used short sentences, it is possible that 
these factors influenced the results. In order to control for these 
variables a stepwise multiple regression analysis was performed in 
which receptive vocabulary was entered first followed scores on 
the sentence imitation subtest, (which measures syntactic 
proficiency and short term verbal memory), of the general language 
measure and finally the syntactic awareness measure. In this 
analysis syntactic awareness contributed an extra 19% of the 
variance, F(3,55) -4.20, P<.0S. So it appeared that syntactic 



awareness is an important variable in acquiring beginning reading 
skills. The poor readers had lower scores on several other initial 
measures and 1 wondered whether these factors would continue to 
be important in later years of school. When the children were in 
their fourth year of school I returned and assessed their reading 
skills, syntactic awareness and short term verbal memory. 

At the end of Year Four the poor readers were still poor readers, 
and still had significantly lower scores than the others on a lest of 
syntactic awareness. There was no longer any significant difference 
between the poor readers and the others on two measures of short 
term verbal memory. So while at the beginning of the study, the 
poor readers were not able to remember as many items as the 
others, in Year Four both groups remembered about the same 
number of items. This may indicate the general limit of short term 
memory to 5-7 bits of information. 

Even though I noted that the poor readers had significantly lower 
scores in syntactic awareness than the others in Year Four, this was 
not unexpected and could have been caused by their relative lack 
of familiarity and exposure to texts with the same level of 
grammatical complexity as the successful readers. It would be 
interesting to find out whether syntactic awareness and any of the 
other factors measured at the beginning of Year One were still 
playing a part in reading ability in Year Four. 
A series of multiple regression analysis were carried out to try to 
illuminate the relative contributions of beginning factors to later 
reading. Through these analyses it was shown that syntactic 
awareness measured at the start of Year One predicted reading 
comprehension in Year Four after controlling for short term verbal 
memory and general language ability. It was also found that short 



term verbal memory measured either in Year One or in Year Four 
did not predict reading comprehension in Year Four. 
Further, it was found that listening comprehension, measured in the 
middle of Year One did not predict reading comprehension at the 
end of Year One, but did predict it in Year Four. It is thought that 
in Year One decoding skills are more important, but by Year Four 
comprehension becomes more important. 

A final finding was that syntactic awareness measured at the 
commencement of Year One predicted the pseudoword score in 
Year Four. Scores on the pseudoword test reflect phonological 
receding ability. For in order to be able to correctly pronounce the 
pseudowords, children must be phonologically aware, and must be 
aware of the rules of the English sound system in formulating 
words. So it can be inferred that Year One syntactic awareness 
predicts Year Four phonological recoding ability. These findings 
support the suggestions of Tunmer mentioned earlier that syntactic 
awareness affects reading comprehension through its contribution 
to listening comprehension and phonological recoding. See Fig. 1. 

Fig L: The effect of syntactic awareness on reading comprehension. 




This study has shown that syntactic awareness is important in the 
first year of school and it is still important in Year Four. 
If syntactic awareness is important in reading then can we do 
anything to foster it in those children who enter school with low 
levels and who become poor readers? 



Suggestions for helping children become syntactically 
aware. 

Syntactic awareness may be developed in whole language or 
traditional approaches to literacy learning by incorporating these 
ideas into existing language programs. The following suggestions 
are taken from Milton (1992) and Rohl and Milton (in press). 

• Awareness of words as units of language is a prerequisite for 
both syntactic and phonological awareness. This can be fostered 
by playing a game in which children clap their hands once for 
each word in a sentence or a rhyme and by cutting children's 
dictated sentences into words. Some early childhood computer 
programs are also helpful in teaching young children to 
understand that words are individual units. 

• When children answer questions encourage them to give whole 
sentence answers. Many children are inclined to give one word 
answers. When they do, say, "Tell me the whole 
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thing/story/sentence." This encourages them to focus on the 
sentence as a unit of meaning. 

Reciting chants and asking children to change specific words will 
encourage awareness of grammatical form. For example: 

Creeping through the jungle, 

What did I see? 

A hungry/sleepy /grow ly tiger 

Looking at me. 

In the same way, class big books can be made which retain the 
sentence structure of a published shared book. For example, the 
sentences in Oil Get Off Our Train: 

I think there is going to be a strong wind. 

If there is we can all fly kites, 
could become: 

I think there is going to be a heavy shower. 

If there is we can all use umbrellas. 

Oral cloze exercises in which children have to supply the missing 
word helps them focus on the type of word as well as the 
meaning. This exercise can be done while reading children a 
story. Pause before different types of words and let them guess. 
Any grammatically correct word which preserves the meaning of 
the story is acceptable. 

Print sentences on card and have the children cut them up into 
separate words. Then they can take turns at creating 
meaningful sentences. The physical manipulation of language is 
very important for young children. 
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THE LANGUA GE OF MEDIA 
Jeanne DeVaughn Dowd 

The National Agenda For Multicultural Australia is a policy document 
released by the Prime Minister in July 1989, which clearly states the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of all Australians. Credence is given to the retention of 
own national identity; social justice for all language speakers; economic effi- 
ciency or the need to use talents of all Australians, regardless of background. 
The enormity of the task of implementing this policy is best understood by 
realising Australia has been identified as 'home to the world 1 with its one hun- 
dred ethnic groups and one hundred and nine ethnic newspapers. Sydney has 
been described as the most culturally diverse of Australia's cities, and SBS 
National Radio 2EA broadcasts in more than sixty languages a week. 

In 1991, figures showed that one million people did not possess effective 
English literacy skills. The National Agenda indicates that language and liter- 
acy development is considered a responsibility of the community at large: the 
government, industry and community agencies contribute as well. Individuals 
must share this responsibility, too, by accessing available learning opportuni- 
ties. 

Commitment to this important task of language and literacy development 
includes learning of migrant languages on a needs basis. Most Australians 
would benefit from learning a second language. 

Australia's commitment to multiculturalism is deep and lasting. Substantial 
projects to propel this have been funded on an almost permanent basis. The 
promise provides for the study of Asia in Australian schools, more effective 
links between the individual countries and strategies to improve national 
awareness of Asia within Australia. 



The National Agenda succinctly identifies the need for firm dedication to 
programs in English literacy and English as a Second Language [ESL], and it 
identifies the need for strong support for maintenance of mother tongue in a 
multicultural continent. 

Perhaps one of the most important tools to accomplish this awesome goal is a 
statement obscurely placed in the comprehensive Australian Language and 
Literacy Policy handbook. This important statement declares: 

'Language services through... electronic media should be expanded.' 

Much has been, and is taking place in a multimedia sense. Distance education 
has long been a specialty offering in Australia. Multimedia services reach 
across barriers of vast, thinly populated, outback locations. More recently, 
sophisticated equipment has been tested in various pilot programs. There are 
Teleconference links, DUCT with the DUCT microwave video, live from one 
location to another [Diverse Use of Communication Technology]. Laser tech- 
nology incorporates laser dis» s as well as computerisation and can be found in 
the State of New South Wai ,j FNSW]. Interactive video provides hands-on 
experience while computer-based instruction via modem is accessed through 
Telememo. 

Video production can be a powerful enhancer of literacy projects. As early as 
1975, one ASEAN country provided a one-year televised series to teach pho- 
netic reading to Asian beginning readers, a series updated at regular intervals. 
This medium made learning more interesting and comprehensible. 

Australia is committed to multiculturalism and uses media tools to bring the 
greatest possible practicality to programs for migrants, either in their mother 
tongue or English. Today, both schools and libraries understand the contribu- 
tion of this motivational medium to comprehension and personal expression. 

While there have been enormous advances made in literacy development 
through media technology, perhaps more lasting results arc realised when 
learners control the production equipment. They plan and execute each step of 



the production process. Their message reaches out to audiences in succinct 
formats. These short presentations can be powerful as a thirty-second public 
service announcement or three-minute news item. Longer ten-minute clips 
become records of community projects to share with other schools, libraries or 
interested groups. 

Those students unable to write an article can go through the simple steps of 
video production, culminating in a product pleasing to self, family and friends. 
Those with dysgraphia can now, through the use of computer technology, write 
and illustrate, eventually developing a more normal pace with practice. Special 
students with mild learning disorders can more readily develop organisational 
skills and express personal points of view. 

There is increasing interest on a global level of preparing today's students for 
tomorrow's international culture and economy. A recent report, America in 
Transition: The International Frontier, discusses the consequences of globali- 
sation for the United States workforce: 

'Fibre optics networks span the continents. Billions of dollars 
move in seconds from Milan to Tokyo to New York. Goods 
move around the world in a single day. An individual product 
may contain parts manufactured in five different countries 
and be assembled in a sixth'. 
One college president suggests we must train people to operate 
[electronically] in an increasingly internationalised environment even if they 
never leave [home]. In this effort toward a global perspective, foreign language 
classes are, understandably, perceived as having a major role to play. Indeed, 
Joseph Lo Bianco, director of the National Languages and Literacy Institute of 
Australia [NLLIA], tells us language issues are no longer the province of aca- 
demics and educators; they are integral to every element of life in Australia and 
particularly to commercial life. 



Since language learning and development of technological skills seem to be 
crucial issues to our development as global communicators; and since the gov- 
ernment, industry and the community are responsible for the written policy, we 
need to next look at implementation of policy. Alison Crook, New South Wales 
State Librarian , tells us that government policy is only as good as its imple- 
mentation. 

Our team wanted to show implementation at the heart of key issues and to 
provide visual examples. For this reason, we chose a video crew of high school 
media students to help us document our search . 

SCHOOLS 

Marrickville Public School, a primary school located near Sydney's airport, 
first drew our attention by its attractive ethnic art work used to decorate the 
school ground. The principal, Phil Lambert, described the background of this 
unique project . On a return flight into Sydney, approaching the landing strip, 
he looked down from the vantage of the aeroplane window and saw his school 
below. It looked drab, not at all like the colourful, cheerful and welcoming 
venue he knew it to be. But he did notice some painted circles.. .leftovers from 
age-old circle games. He recognised the powerful symbol of these circles and 
used them to draw together the varied ethnic populations in the school. 

As the project progressed, teachers, parents and children shared the transfor- 
mation of the rings into dramatic and symbolic patterns representing the ethnic 
background of the student population: Vietnamese, Chinese, Greek, Portu- 
guese, Tongan and Australian. Especially appealing was the Vietnamese 
painting with the words meaning, 'Planting Young Rice'. 

Academically, this school personifies the literacy and language policy: the 
provision of English for all and mother-tongue support services in the minority 
languages. Research tells us that if a child is submerged in a new language 
environment before he has a chance to develop his language skills in his mother 
tongue, the child's cognitive growth could be negatively affected. This is the 



situation which most children of non-English background find themselves when 
they reach school age and have no mother tongue support. The school environ- 
ment can play a major role in language maintenance. Where there is concentra- 
tion of speakers of minority languages, they can impart that language to non- 
speakers. 

It is not considered a privilege to learn to read in your own language, but is 
considered a basic human right. Danish educationist, Skutnabb-Kangas wrote: 
'Every child should have the right to identify positively with original mother 
tongue and have that identification accepted and respected by others'. [1986] 

Principal Lambert, credits success of Australia's multicultural literacy policy 
to trained, experienced and oaring educators. The key benefit is teaching initial 
reading in the child's own language and offering first language maintenance 
thereafter. English is taught concurrently to all students. 
Lambert is in a position to recognise that Australia has made an outstanding 
contribution to maintenance of home languages. Ninety-two percent of the stu- 
dents at Marrickville Public School speak languages other than English. 

St Peter Chanel Girls High School has found a way to welcome and sponsor 
new speakers of English. By donating part of their lunch break, students assist 
all who request special tuition. An idea initiated by counsellor and English 
teacher, Mary Ellen Knight, supports the rationale that children learn a great 
deal from other children. The power of this learning from peers is easily seen. 
Children learn playground games, the language of friends and social behaviour 
both quickly and effectively. 

The aim is to operate a peer teaching program in which 'trained' students 
make themselves available to help others with school work, assignments, 
studying and generally just 'he a friend'. This is especially helpful to students 
who have completed an intensive English course and need a special 'buddy' 
they can count on. 
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The program is supported by library services. Tutors undergo short training 
courses so they know how to 'listen' and identify problem areas. Does a par- 
ticular problem reflect poor study habits, lack of adequate skills or an attitude 
problem? Tutors can rely on receiving any information they need from their 
staff sponsor. Students who are not achieving well can practice basic skills, 
read aloud, spell, or practice exam items. This very individualised approach 
always gets results. 

Roberta Reid Bilingual Deaf School offers education for both hearing and 
deaf children. It is identified as a bilingual school because it provides training 
for children whose parents are deaf, a family environment these children must 
learn to cope with. 

Instruction for deaf migrants was initiated in 1850 and represents a dialect of 
British sign language. This form of communication is classified by linguists as 
a 'true language'. Different forms of learning are represented by finger spelling, 
a ! write in the air' method to spell names of people and places. Signed English, 
a more recent invention seeks to exactly represent on the hands what is being 
spoken and is mostly used for educational purposes. 

Members of Australian suburbs who speak languages other than English will 
appreciate that Australian Sign Language is free of spoken language. Australian 
sign language fits any other spoken language as well as it does English. 

The deaf form their own 'community ' in the same sense as Italian, Vietna- 
mese or Mandarin speakers. They share a history in Australia and a lore and 
mythology based on shared school experiences and their deaf clubs and social 
ties that go back one hundred years. 

The emergence of awareness of the notion of a community of deaf people and 
the related idea of 'deafness' as a socially constructed way of life in the com- 
munity is new. Realisation of the power of this notion to give deaf people a 
pride in their achievements and their potential may well be the most significant 
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event in the history of deaf people. As a result, deaf people are accessing better 
secondary and higher educational opportunities. 

This education plus more access to interpreting services and increasing use of 
technology, such as computer-based telecommunications will provide oppor- 
tunities not previously possible. 

Sydney Distance Education, Primary School provides for Australian students 
who meet certain criteria for receiving instruction by mail. Some students live 
in isolated areas not near a government school; some travel with their families 
within the nation while others may reside overseas for a specific period of time. 

While it is obvious that much attention is given the migrant population going 
to regular public schools, certainly equal time is allocated to these students who 
have temporarily exited the public school system. The Sydney Distance Educa- 
tion School represents a unique form of teaching in which the teacher and stu- 
dent are separated from each other. Lessons are provided weekly of specially 
designed leaflets, audio tapes, booklets, kits and videos. They are delivered 
primarily by mail, although opportunities may exist for a limited amount of 
phone, facsimile and personal contact. 

Normally an initial visit to the school permits assessment of child's basic 
skills and establishes rapport between parents, student and teacher. Parents in 
this scheme agree to be supervisors of their child's education and to return 
materials for correction in a timely fashion. 

The learning program is designed to suit the specific needs of each child. This 
one-to-one relationship between student and teacher is conducive to quality 
learning and the bond between family and the teacher is meaningful and 
rewarding. 
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LIBRARIES 

The New South Wales State Library is linked electronically to major cities on a 
global basis. The multicultural section began with language boxes, sets of 
books in target languages sent to appropriate libraries within the state. The con- 
cept continues to flourish and the library has undertaken the task of translitera- 
tion of over forty-four languages represented in various suburbs and country 
areas. The multicultural librarian describes the process of computer cataloguing 
and scanning calligraphy to produce records of books, tapes and ephemera for 
easy access in any language. For example, a book published in Mandarin would 
have its normal call number followed by author's name and title of the book in 
pinyin and scanned calligraphy. 

The main library in Sydney has sophisticated equipment and support services: 
a computer that reads books aloud for the blind, telephones for the deaf, free 
use of computers, research services for family history and audio and video 
cassette players. 

The State Library serves branches throughout the state and provides enrich- 
ment programs. Such experiences allow children with different language back- 
grounds and varying levels of proficiency to enjoy and experiment with literary 
forms. An outstanding example is the Write to Read Program. In this instance, 
the children interact with well-known writers and illustrators in 90-minute 
workshops. 

Recently, author Diana Kidd shared her method of characterisation with fifth- 
grade students of a multicultural school in Sydney guiding them in writing their 
own experiential sentences and stories. This endeavour provides a supportive 
atmosphere and establishes public libraries as centres for writing as well as 
reading. Such well-planned projects encourage literacy through literary 
simulation. 



TECHNOLOGY 

Inaburra High School media training began with a single video camera 
according to director, Kell Daniels. Now , as part of a combined English and 
media course, students learn to generate ideas, organise sequences, write 
scripts, plan scenes, select visuals for an edit decision list and add graphic 
design or special effects to the final master tape. 

Students use a variety of technical skills, all related to future needs. Comput- 
ers are used to produce titles and rolling credits. Computer-generated animation 
provides special effects similar to those seen on television. 

Use of video to produce brief public service announcements, commercials, 
drama, documentaries and music videos involve close team work and result in a 
completed product to share with family, friends and students in other schools or 
even in other countries. 

Inaburra High School has a closed-circuit television control room and studio. 
Director Kell Daniels, developed the department since its initial course, using 
one video camera and 'crash editing 1 using two play-and-record VCR machines. 

Ten percent of students study media subjects each year. The course is open to 
students in Years 7 through 12. Years 7 and 8 are introductory courses to 
acquaint students with handling the equipment; theory will come later. Years 9 
and 10 have a certificate course. They learn the technical aspects of electronic 
equipment maintenance, basic lighting, principles of sound and generally learn 
to 'run the control room 1 . Year 1 1 students learn basic production skills, how to 
develop ideas, create stories for television and the techniques of slanting . Year 
12 students produce their own videos. These students offer peer assistance and 
are a resource for the school's communication needs. For example, if a parent 
group wants to have a video filmed of a presentation or an adult education 
course, students can provide this service. 
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An important part of the course is the concept of point of view. The story may 
be told by the camera person who, \\ ; th a camera angle may make one person 
seem more important than another; the story may be told by the tape editor who 
only includes specific bits of information; or the story might be told by the 
script writer with material weighted in favour of one view over another. Propa- 
ganda is explored truthfully and students can subsequently make better 
decisions. 

Media students at Inaburra High School learn to express their own points of 
view and the concerns of their generation. This experience will equip them to 
cope with the technological environment they will experience upon graduation. 

McArthurs Girls High School has a substantial computer department that 
accommodates speakers of other languages. Students can select idioms or 
nursery rhymes to illustrate using a computer paint program. The resulting 
animations show a good sense of humour and fine English comprehension. Stu- 
dents learn other computer skills as well and comment on the computer termi- 
nology they have learned through these assignments. 

Computers at home can make a difference for students who want to use the 
full capacity of various built-in programs. Using a word-processing program, 
students who have not yet developed fine motor skills due to dysgraphia, can 
write sentences, use spell check and print the results. Unknown words in a 
reading book can be typed in and they are pronounced by the speech synthe- 
siser. Children who are unable to produce satisfying art work can use a paint 
program to draw meaningful graphs or sophisticated designs.. .and then print 
them out. 

A computer can allow a child to show the teacher what he knows for the first 
time. Even math assignments become easier. The student types the problem and 
answer and prints the result. 

Direct Broadcasting Network is learning by satellite. Commencing in May 
1 993, the network was given responsibility by the government to pilot teaching 
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of Japanese in primary schools by interactive satellite television. The Japanese 
language programming is developed and produced by DBN and will be telecast 
to fourth grade classrooms in two states. Each program is supported in the 
classroom with student work sheets developed for the series. Additionally, 
DBN is producing and broadcasting teacher support programs and a teacher's 
manual. 

In 1993, Open Nihongo is for year four students. The project is expected to 
develop a new Japanese series in 1994 teaching year 5 students and in 1995 a 
new series for year 6 students. DBN envisage each year the previous years 
series will be re-broadcast live to new students coming through. 

Japanese via interactive satellite TV is perceived as the first step in making 
more languages available in the classroom using this technology. Satellite pro- 
vides a successful method of overcoming shortages of teacher resources, ever 
present in the languages area. Other new languages such as Indonesian and 
Chinese are on the horizon to be developed and delivered into the classroom. 

Open Nihongo in 1993 has been limited to fifty schools to enable a manage- 
able evaluation of the project 

CONCLUSION 

More positive results are being reported from use of video and other technolo- 
gies. The magazine, Teaching Exceptional Children, printed an article about 
use of video resumes to assist secondary handicapped students to seek 
employment. A seven-point list suggests ways to gain sponsorship for this 
project in other venues. 

More evidence is available highlighting need for video production to enhance 
comprehension skills. We can keep materials more relevant to students' interest 
level by using television. 

This concept is brought out by Fran Byrnes, educational script writer for SBS 
television. She tells us that ability of multicultural groups to understand English 
is greatly under estimated. 



1 While it is true many could not read English well or participate actively in 
conversation, most can use subliminal skills from years of television viewing in 
their own language. Patronising and lengthy explanations are not needed as 
viewers recognise how film and television drama work. Limited proficiency in 
a new language must not be misconstrued as similarly limited cognitive ability.' 

Television would seem to interface well with almost any subject or language. 
Students at any ability level can convey the message of their choice. Should we 
not identify television as a powerful and familiar instructional toot? 

Aren't we all literate in television? 

A Chinese folktale tells of a child who cannot go to school because a greedy 
person has stolen her pen but when he wrote, it only painted evil. A benevo- 
lent spirit takes pity and returns her magic pen. 

Is it that television has., just as in the Chinese folktale... become the magic 
paintbrush for us all? 
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Characteristics of English Reading Instruction for the 
Visually Impaired on the College Level 

Yoshifumi Chijiiwa 
Tsukuba College of 
Technology 

1. Introduction 

As E.B. Huey aptly stated that reading is "the most remarkable specific 
performance that civilization has learned in all its history," (Huey, 1908, in 
Singer and Ruddel, 1985) reading is the most important of the four -- listen- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing - skills, particularly in English learning 
as a foreign language. 

Most Japanese now receive six years of junior/senior high school 
English teaching. This means English is being taught as a foreign language to 
the students who are between the ages thirteen and eighteen in a formal 
school setting. Students on college or university levels are supposed to ac- 
quire reading skills in English. Nevertheless, the present state of affairs is 
not satisfactory, especially for visually impaired students. 

Our students, who are majoring in acupuncture/moxibustion, physical 
therapy, or computer science are required to read all kinds of English - 
from textbooks to medical documents, to manuals on science and computer 
technology. Therefore, the teaching of English as a foreign language has to 
be geared to reading rather than for general interest. 

For blind students, as well as partially sighted students, reading in 
English as a foreign language is a far more difficult process than sighted stu- 
dents have ever imagined. The students' background knowledge and vocabu- 
lary are limited, and their word retrieval is slow. They usually read English 
laboriously by using braille or large-print books. 

Given the difficulties visually impaired students have with reading 
English, I will discuss some characteristics of English reading instruction. 
The following questions are asked: 

1) What are the characteristics of the learners? 

2) How are the teaching materials and instructional aids used? 

3) What are the reading strategies? 
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4) What are the characteristics of reading instruction? 



2. Characteristics of the Learners 

Tsukuba College of Technology, established in 1991, is the first three- 
year-college in Japan for the visually impaired. The main purposes of the 
College are to provide an environment in which all visually impaired stu- 
dents may progress towards a realization of their potential creative interests, 
and to foster in them a sense of personal worth and social commitment. 

As of April 1st in 1993, 107 students are enrolled in the Division for 
the Visually Impaired. The following table shows the present numbers and 
distribution by departments. 



year Freshman Sophomore Senior 



department 


PS B 


PS 


B 


PS 


B 


A/M 


15(8) 2(0) 


11(5) 


8(3) 


13(9) 


4(3) 


PT 


11(5) - 


11(3) 




9(3) 




IP 


6(2) 1(0) 


3(3) 


3(2) 


3(1) 


7(2) 


Subtotals 


32 (15) 3(0) 


25(1 1) 


11(5) 


25(13) 


11(5) 


Totals 


35 (15) 


36(15) 




36(18) 





note: 

PS = partially sighted students 
B = blind students 

A/M = Department of Acupuncture/Moxibustion 

PT = Department of Physical Therapy 

IP = Department of Information Processing 

figures in parentheses indicate the numbers of female students 

The data show that about 25 % of the students are blind and the rest 
are partially sighted. Each English class is made up of from 6 to 1 1 students, 
with blind and partially sighted students mixed. 

3. Teaching Materials and Instructional Aids 

J. 1 Teaching materials 
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Students with visual impairments may need to learn to read using dif- 
ferent materials. They are braille books and large-type books. First of all, 
let me introduce these materials and what they are. 



1. 1 Braille books 

Braille is a coded system of "cells" containing from one to six dots. 
Grade 2 Braille, which is the most popular popular because it requires much 
less space, makes considerable use of contractions and shortened forms of 
words. Learning to read braille is much more difficult than learning to read 
print, for braille contractions are not logical and do not correspond to pho- 
netic rules. Moreover, the speed of reading braille is much slower than 
reading print by the sighted. It is reported that the average blind high school 
students in the United States read around 86-90 words per minute. It seems 
reasonable to assume that Japanese blind students, even on the college level, 
are much slower than the blind high school students in the United States. 
However, it is reported that the reading of braille requires processes very 
similar to those used when the sighted person learns to read print. 

Braille books are much larger and take up a great deal of storage 
space. What is more, it used to be time-consuming to produce braille books. 
But now, thanks to modern computer technology, microcomputers, using 
special software, can translate standard print to braille, the Grade 2 system, 
and can emboss it on paper much faster. 

3.1.2 Large-type books 

One method of aiding the partially sighted students to read print are 
large-print books. Large-print books are simply books printed in larger size 
type. Type sizes for the visually impaired range up to 30-point type, but 18- 
point and 24-point are the most popular. Texts with enlarged print size allow 
partially sighted students to read the same material as sighted students. The 
major difficulties with large-type books are similar to the problems involved 
with braille books. They are of limited availability and a great deal of space 
is required to store them. 

As is mentioned later, most of the partially sighted use their own vi- 
sion as they read. And The New York Times publishes a large-type edition 
tabloid newspaper for the visually impaired. It is published once a week and 
is three times the size of the regular newspaper type. 
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The following shows 18-point and 24-point print: 

The codes are based on just two numbers, the 
digits one and zero. 

(18-point type) 

The codes are based on just two 
numbers, the digits one and zero. 

(24-point type) 

32 Instructional aids 

In recent years an explosion in technology, especially in the field of 
computer technology, has resulted in new electronic devices for use in the 
instruction of the visually impaired. Among the first of these innovations is 
the Kurzweil Personal Reader. 

32 J Kurzweil Personal Reader 

This is a small computer that converts print into speech. By placing the 
material face down on a scanner, the visually impaired hear the material be- 
ing "read" by an electronic voice at normal speech rate, that is, the Kurzweil 
Personal Reader uses synthetic speech to convert printed material into spo- 
ken English. Synthetic speech is the production of sound — of phonemes into 
words — by means of a computer. The process allows us to convert written 
words into speech, so that the visually impaired can listen to books, newspa- 
pers, even typed letters and manuscripts. 

A major advantage of the Kurzweil Personal Reader is that it allows 
the visually impaired to read at a level at least as fast as human speech. 

322 Computer-assisted instruction 

Many texts have been produced on microcomputer disks. An advantage 
of many computers is that when students either print out or view this mate- 
rial on a microcomputer screen, they can adjust the size of the type. 

Future technology, I believe, will add other methods for reading. 
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For example, in the future speech synthesizers will become less expensive 
and more commonly available. This will allow for instant voice- to-print and 
print-to-voice translations of documents. 

3.2.3 Magnifying devices 

By adjusting a lens, the user can magnify printed material within the 
range of the machine. The enlargement appears on a television screen, on 
which size, brightness, and contrast can be adjusted. 

4. Reading Strategies in a Foreign Language 

Research in second language reading has shown that reading models 
fall into one of three types: bottom-up, top-down, or interactive. The first 
two models, bottom-up and top-down, seem to be rare in the strict sense of 
the word, as referred to in second language literature, and they have quickly 
given way to interactive models. However, bottom-up and top-down models 
play an important part in the case of reading strategies of the visually im- 
paired. In this section reading strategies related to the bottom-up and top- 
down models will be discussed in more detail. 

4.1 Bottom-up model 

In bottom-up reading, the reader begins with the written text (the 
bottom), and constructs meaning from the letters, words, phrases, and sen- 
tences found within the text and then processes the text in a series of stages. 

The bottom-up model analyzes reading as a process in which small 
chunks of text are absorbed, analyzed, and gradually added to the next 
chunks until they become meaningful. Clearly, this is a text-driven model of 
comprehension. Bottom-up model has not been favored by second language 
reading specialists, but it may provide insights into the approaches of visu- 
ally impaired second language readers. In fact, for them there are difficulties 
to do with [the] English language itself - what we might call, text-based dif- 
ficulties. 

4.2 Top-down model 

The top-down model moves from the top, the higher-level mental 
stages, down to the text itself. In this model, the reading process is driven by 
the readers' mind at work on the text, namely, this is a reader-driven model. 
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Readers use general knowledge of the world or of particular text compo- 
nents to make intelligent guesses about what might come next in the text; the 
readers sample only enough of the text to confirm or reject these guesses. 

As is often cited in second and foreign language reading literature, the 
theories of Kenneth Goodman and Frank Smith are prime examples of top- 
down views of reading. Goodman talks of reading as "a psycholinguistic 
guessing game," in ways very similar to Smith (Goodman, 1967). 

This model argues that readers use foir processes in reading: predict- 
ing, sampling, confirming, and correcting. First, readers make predictions 
about the grammatical structure in a text, using their knowledge of the lan- 
guage and supplying semantic concepts to get meaning from the structure. 
Then, they sample the print to confirm their predictions. 

In sum, the top-down view of second language reading is that the bet- 
ter the reader is able to make correct predictions, the less confirming via the 
text is necessary. 

At this point, then, it would be useful to consider this model in terms 
of schema theory. According to the schema theorists, the reader's schema is 
what the reader brings to the printed page, that is, previously acquired 
knowledge structures. Schemata guide comprehension, and helping readers 
organize their prior information and apply it to what is being read is critical 
to improving their comprehension. Good comprehenders use their knowl- 
edge of the world (semantic context) and their knowledge of how language 
works (syntactic context) to construct meaning from text. (Dechant, 1991). 

To summarize, reading is not a passive, but rather an active process. 
In other words, proficient reading is an active process in which the reader 
produces hypotheses about the message of the text. 

So far in my examination of reading models, I have tended to empha- 
size the importance of the top-down model. Then how can this top-down 
model be incorporated in actual reading instruction? 

5. Characteristics of Reading Instruction 

5 J Prereading instruction as schema activation 

A significant difference between the visually impaired and the sighted 
is that the visually impaired have difficulty with developing background in- 
formation. Then how should we encourage the students to enrich their prior 
knowledge? 




Of all things a teacher can do, the stage of prereading instruction is of 
vital importance. The most important aspect of this preteaching instruction is 
that of providing those enriching experiences, direct or indirect, which fill 
in the students' present knowledge and expand their personal schema or 
background information. 

In short, the major purpose of prereading instruction should be 
schema activation. In the preteaching stage, according to Dechant (1991), the 
teacher can aid [the] students in developing their personal schema by: 

1. Setting purposes for reading. This often takes the form of 
providing objectives. 

2. Having students read about similar content in other books or 
reading from other books to the students prior to reading the 
assignment. 

3. Delivering a short lecture on the subject before the students 
read . 

4. Having students preview what the reading material is about. 
Previewing, especially of expository materials, provides an 
opportunity to review prior knowledge. As students preview, the 
teacher might have them discuss what they already know, write key 
concepts on the board, and speculate about what they might expect 
from the reading. 

5. Asking students questions prior to the reading that require them to 
examine what they already know about the topic. Questioning helps the 
students to make predictions about the text. 

Now let us look at a longer passage and see how the top-down model 
and reader's schema work. 

EXAMPLE A 

Programs must also be converted to a language a computer 
will understand. Computer programs are written in numerical 
codes that the central processing unit, or the CPU can translate. 
The codes arc based on just two numbers, the digits one and zero. 
Computer operation is based on turning the transistors, which 
contain information, on and off at different times. Therefore, the 
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computers instructions are written in a series of "turn-on" and 
"turn-off" commands. A one turns a transistor on, and a zero 
turns it off. Commands in this form are called machine language. 
Machine language instructions can be built into the computer. 
Computers that are programmed in machine language perform 
their operations very quickly and accurately. 

from General Science. (1989) Harcourt Brace Javanovich 

This expository material is from a textbook for the students of infor- 
mation processing. Suppose that you are teaching this material, what would 
you do to have your students activate schema? Unfortunately, one of the 
most common ways to teach reading this kind of text is to gloss, or explain 
word by word, and/or sentence by sentence. Assuming (hat the visually im- 
paired can read individual words, either in braille or large-type print, using 
the bottom-up reading strategies, their first task is to make correct predic- 
tions about the content of the text, and to grasp the whole meaning of the 
material. What, then, should the teachers do to have (he students make in- 
telligent guesses about the message of the text? 

As noted above, teachers can present information in an organized 
manner at preteaching stage by setting purposes for reading, or by having 
students read about similar content in other books, or by delivering a short 
lecture on the subject, or by having students preview what the reading mate- 
rial is about, and so on. 

In EXAMPLE A, the topic is about computer programs, more pre- 
cisely, computer language. Therefore, prior to being given the text, the 
readers should be introduced to a passage such as the following: 

Computers perform a task one step at a time. Therefore, 
computer programs must be written in the order in which each 
operation is to be performed. Sequential programming instructs 
the computer to perform specific steps in a specific order. 
Sequential programming is common to all computers. 

Then, the students can produce hypotheses about the message of (he 
text. The students can guess that the text is about, in the first, computers, and 
then about computer programs. Consequently, a few introductory remarks in 
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addition to the above passage about the content of the material would help 
the students with activating their personal "computer language schema" con- 
cerning the text. There are also other instructional techniques that develop 
background information for aiding comprehension of expository materials. 

5.2 Preteaching vocabulary 

There is little doubt that to master a content area one must learn its 
key concepts, in other words, the vocabulary that corresponds to the key 
concepts. Needless to say, to master the vocabulary lays the groundwork for 
a successful comprehension of the text. 

As a pre-reading technique, it is fairly crucial to teach key vocabulary 
words for activating readers' prior knowledge, and encourage them to acti- 
vate their personal schema. The real problem with the visually impaired is 
that they recognize isolated words inaccurately and too slowly. To begin 
with, knowledge of vocabulary presupposes knowledge of the schemata 
which a vocabulary item could activate. Merely presenting a list of new or 
unfamiliar vocabulary items does not guarantee the learning of the word or 
the concept behind the word. 

Below are guidelines for pre-teaching words : 

1. Teach the significant key concept words for the selection. 

2. Thoroughly teach the words. 

3. Relate the words being taught to the concepts needed to 
understand the selection. 

4. Teach the words in semantically and topically related sets. 

5. Do more repetition, more drill, and more practice whether they are 
using braille or large-type print. 

Now, let me give you an example using EXAMPLE A. The key con- 
cept words in this material would be program, computer program, nu- 
merical codes, digit, turn-on, turn-off, and command. All these 
words have quite different meanings and usages in the text from those in 
other ordinary texts. So we have to teach the students these key vocabulary 
words in semantically and topically related sets. After that, the students 
would be able to activate their prior knowledge and their personal schemata. 
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5. 3 Translation into Japanese 

Although often stated firmly in many ESL/EFL reading literature that 
only the target language should be spoken in class, judicious use of any stu- 
dent's first language, in our case, Japanese, can ease the affective barriers 
that sometimes arise. Because blind students cannot benefit from pictures, 
gestures, or the actions of other students, a few translated key words could 
allow the students to understand the text assigned. Moreover, this can en- 
courage the students to develop background knowledge, that is, content 
schemata. Therefore, I believe that we should not be too rigid in the use of 
first language. 

6« Conclusions 

6.1 Myths, or Misconceptions, and Facts 
6 J J Braille or large-type materials? 

Most visually impaired students use braille or large-type books as their 
primary method of reading depending upon their visual impairments. 
Traditionally, there was a great deal of resistance to having the visually im- 
paired use sight in reading. There have been many myths about this issue. 
For example, even some authorities claimed that if partially sighted people 
use their eyes too much, their sight will deteriorate. Only in rare conditions 
is this true; visual ability can be improved through training and use. Strong 
lenses, holding books close to the eyes, and using the eyes as much as possi- 
ble cannot harm the vision. 

6.1.2 Good listeners? 

A second myth is that the blind automatically develop a superior sense 
of hearing that makes them good listeners. Good listening is primarily a 
learned skill. Although m?'\ sually impaired students actually develop 
good listening skills, this is the result of work on their part. This is not au- 
tomatic. Blind students' ability to perceive individual sounds is no different 
than sighted students'. 

6.2 They can learn and can be taught. 

The visually impaired are not helpless and dependent. With good 
learning experiences and teaching environments, the visually impaired can be 
as independent and possess as strong a personality as the sighted. 



In the ESL/EFL reading classroom, the teacher's attitude toward vi- 
sually impaired students is the key to their successful reading behavior. Even 
though they will not be able to participate in all classroom activities in the 
same way as their sighted peers, and it takes longer to read braille and large- 
type materials, English reading should be taught entirely within the frame- 
work of the curricula applied in mainstream schools. 

To conclude, visually impaired students can be taught to read English 
as a foreign language if the techniques and materials are adapted to capitalize 
on their ability. I wish our students to be the most effective readers possible. 
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TEACHING READING IN REFUGEE CAMPS 
ON THE THAI-KAMPUCHEAN BORDER 



by 

Rita Yost Martin 



This is not a research paper filled with statistics but an account of one person's 
experiences teaching in different cultures in developing countries. 

Prior to coming to Asia, I spent two years as a Peace Corps volunteer in Sierra Leone, 
West Africa. I was stationed in a remote area where I provided in-service training to untrained 
teachers in five bush schools. This experience made me decide to continue in development 
work. When I was offered a position with an NGO to work with Khmer refugees, I accepted 
although I had no knowledge of the Khmer language and only a little of the situation in 
Southeast Asia. 

I suspect one of the deciding factors in my being offered the position was the answer I 
gave to the question, "How do you feel about working in a war zone?" At that time, fighting 
was still going on in the border areas of Kampuchea near Thailand. Shells occasionally landed 
on Thai soil and the area on both sides of the border was mined in many places. I replied that 
I assumed that the agency had evacuation plans if things became too difficult. That seemed to 
settle the matter and I soon found myself in Thailand. 

Three years later at a conference in Bangkok, my dinner partner asked, "What do you see 
as the biggest difference between Asians and Africans?" Strange as it may seem, I found it 
difficult to answer. Beyond the obvious cultural differences, I have been more impressed by 
how much we are all alike. Everyone I have met has shared my needs for food, clothing and 
shelter; my psychological needs for security, approval, friendship; and has shown the same 
gamut of emotion from love to hate, joy to sorrow. I have found good folk and bad, wise men 
and fools in every country and in every level of society. I believe that to generalize or 
stereotype limits one's understanding of individuals and countries. And I have come to realize 
that that philosophy has had much to do with the way I have discharged my teaching 
responsibilities at home and especially abroad, and has shaped the content of this paper. 

I have observed that, in addition to the similarities inherent in our common humanity, 
we all learn language in the same way. The need to communicate is present at birth in the 
infant's cry for food. As these primitive efforts are successful, the child becomes more 
socialized and the response of others in its immediate environment encourages further efforts. 
Language develops as the child needs or wants to communicate with those around it. The 
process is the same regardless of country or language. So I have accepted Hansen's five 
elements of language acquisition as she applies them to the teaching of reading and writing. 
Might it not logically follow that teaching strategies that are effective in English could be equally 
effective in other languages that have a phoneme/grapheme correspondence? Moreover, I have 
not read any literature that would indicate the human brain is country specific. Thus, good 
teaching should be good teaching in any country provided the cultural context is considered. 
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After that rather lengthy introduction, let me describe Ban Thad camp where I first 
worked with the Khmer. It was situated only two kilometers from the Thai-Kampuchean 
border but, more significantly, only 200 meters from Site II, a resistance camp of 250,000 people. 
Although technically not a military base, armed soldiers were frequently there to visit their 
families and for other unspecified purposes. 

Ban Thad was a small camp of less than 10,000 people and was administered by the 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees. It was established as home for Vietnamese Boat 
People. When I arrived in November 1989 many of the Vietnamese had been resettled and the 
population was primarily Khmer. There were four schools supported by the agency. The 
Khmer school was the largest with approximately 600 students in Grade One through Form 
Three. There were small schools for Vietnamese, Khmer Krom and Chinese. The Chinese 
school shared the compound with the Khmer school and a number of students attended both 
as both schools operated on two sessions a day. The school buildings were simple bamboo and 
thatch structures. Each room was furnished with wooden desks and benches, a chalkboard and 
a table for the teacher. 

The first thing I did was to make observations in all classrooms. I had no interpreter so 
I did not understand anything that was said, but three things quickly became obvious: 

1. All teaching followed the traditional rote method. 

2. Most of the teachers had no method of classroom 
management except the stick. 

3. Instructional time was not well utilized. 

Lacking an interpreter, I was limited in what I could do, so until I could find someone, 
I decided to visit the education programs in Site II and Khao I Dang. I wanted to learn what 
was being done by other NGO's and see what resources were available. It was especially 
important to coordinate with Khao I Dang because it was administered by UNHCR and the 
agency for which I was working ran the education program there also. Moreover, the possibility 
was ever present that the people in Ban Thad might be transferred to Khao I Dang. 

The objective of all agencies and programs was to give the refugees skills that would be 
helpful to them if they were repatriated. For the education programs, that meant preparing 
teachers through training in effective lesson planning, preparing teaching aids from local 
materials, and managing a classroom as well as improving their content knowledge. 

The teachers were eager to begin training so I decided to hold a workshop on the making 
of teaching aids. Though there were more pressing issues to be considered, 1 decided on the 
teaching aid workshop for several reasons. First, the headmaster had been interpreting for me 
and such a format would allow him to return to his own duties once the insu actions were given. 
I thought the relaxed atmosphere would put everyone at their ease and allow me to know them. 
Content was non-threatening and by making something they could use in their own classrooms, 
everyone could feel a sense of accomplishment. I made samples of several time lines to show 
how they could be used at all levels and for all subjects. One showed a pictorial sequence of 
events in a Khmer fable for a primary class. These were offered as suggestions only and some 
teachers made them while others worked on something of their own choice. The teachers 
enjoyed themselves and each produced a relevant aid. We were off to a good start. 
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One thing I noticed then and later was that there was a decided feeling of superiority 
among the secondary teachers over the primary teachers. Unfortunately, since 1 was the only 
one delivering instruction, my schedule did not have time enough to offer separate classes and 
a number of the secondary teachers eventually opted out of the training. 

About this time, my IRA publications began to catch up with me and 1 learned of the 
contest IRA was sponsoring for children's art to be used on the covers of The Reading Teacher. 
I got the materials, explained the project to the teachers and let them take over. Can you 
imagine our pleasure when the winners were announced several months later to learn that the 
work of one of our students was among those chosen to illustrate the article on the contest? No 
one minded that we were not among the top winners. I wish you could have seen the faces of 
mother and son when we presented a copy of the magazine with the boy's art work in it. 

I finally found an excellent interpreter and was able to begin the program. I tried to 
involve the teachers in the planning but whether it was reticence on their part or an error on 
mine, they were not responsive so I set it up as I thought best. I was told there was a cultural 
reluctance to participate because it might be interpreted as discourteous to the teacher to make 
suggestions and so it was difficult to develop cooperation in learning. I was pleased that before 
I left the camps, I was able to make some progress in that direction. 

I developed a three strand training program. The first was in-service for current teachers 
and beginning courses for prospective teachers. Subjects were limited to the basics: lesson 
planning, classroom management, making of teaching aids and simple facts of child 
development. The second was more content oriented and covered such subjects as world 
geography (beginning with southeast Asia), and primary science topics such as the solar system, 
plant and animal life, and ecology. The final strand was for those who wished to become 
teacher supervisors and covered principles of supervision, evaluation and foundations of 
education. These three strands were not independent. Everyone took stand one. The 
teachers-in- training also took strand two and the teacher-supervisors took all three strands. 

After the program was established and I began to feel more sure of myself, I included 
a course in the teaching of reading. We began with a discussion of the meaning of "reading" and 
they were lead to see that reading without comprehension is only making sounds. I also did 
a small demonstration to show that the rote method for many children was not reading, but 
memorization. 

Since my knowledge of Khmer was non-existent, I then enlisted the teachers' help in 
understanding it. I would explain the purpose and demonstrate a teaching strategy and then 
ask, "Is this a technique that could be used with Khmer?" I cannot recall a single instance where 
it could not be used though sometimes it needed to be modified. For example, Khmer is 
primarily a monosyllabic or bisyllabic language and each vowel has its place around the 
consonant, either right, left, over or under. This 1 learned when I showed cards with word stems 
that used with beginning consonants formed different words. They used a card with vowels in 
the four positions around a square opening through which they ran a strip with different 
consonants which formed different words. 



Khmer reads left to right, top to bottom but there is no separation between words. There 
is the Ibah or khan which is roughly the same as a period or full stop though it does not appear 
as often as those signs in English. I studied it briefly so I have only a superficial knowledge but 
it seemed to me that with its thirty-three consonants, fourteen vowels plus diphthongs, Khmer 
had a more perfect phoneme/grapheme relationship and fewer exceptions than English. But 
whether 1 am correct or not, the point I would make is that it is possible to transfer teaching 
strategies from one culture or language to another if you stress the similarities and respect the 
differences. 

I think there would be more certainty of this when teaching about comprehension and 
purpose since most of us would agree that these two aspects of reading apply regardless of 
culture, language, or orthographic systems. When we discussed comprehension, we looked first 
at the different levels of comprehension. This was the most difficult part for the Khmer to grasp 
coming from a rote-learning background. We translated passages from an ESL book and 
photocopied them when we considered "purpose". We discussed, then did them together as a 
large group guided activity. These covered a variety of purposes such as following directions, 
reading a map, and reading for information. 

For each lesson, I wrote a lesson plan using the format the teachers themselves were 
being taught. They were given copies. Hopefully these would be a model for them as they 
learned about lesson plans and would also serve as accurate notes for the lesson in reading 
methodology 

Just as the program was beginning to bear fruit, we received word that the camp was to 
close. In September 1990, the Khmer were moved to Khao I Dang. Ban Thad was closed and 
bulldozed. I moved with them to KlD but there was already a Teacher-Trainer in charge and 
UNHCR would not approve another. I agreed to serve as a volunteer until something should 
open up. The advantage to this arrangement was that I had no responsibility for the over all 
program and was free to develop my own projects. 

On arriving in KID, I was asked to visit the schools and make recommendations. Since 
reading is my first interest, I focused on the libraries. Each primary school had a library of 
several hundred books. Sadly, the only ones in Khmer were copies of their textbooks which 
were printed in camp. The rest were in English or French, neither of which any of the children 
spoke. Believing that reading is a skill like any other that must be practiced to be mastered, I 
looked for ways to get more books in Khmer. I came up with two ideas. 

The first was to take an old reading series from the states and make small books of them. 
There were many copies in each library and the illustrations were very attractive, a sharp 
contrast to the books they were using. The stories were of a variety of genres. By taking two 
books, we could mount the pictures along with photocopies of the Khmer translation and make 
a number of small story books still retaining all the illustrations. We also found some Thai 
stories in large picture format and we mounted them to make Big Books. We were careful to 
select stories to which the children could relate or which were informational. This, however, was 
time consuming even after we set up an assembly line of teacher - trainers. It was worth the 
effort when you saw how eagerly each set of books was received. 
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To get many books quickly, we launched a Young Authors program similar to the ones 
run in the states. The objective was to have each of the 4,000 students make a book which 
would be placed in the their own school library. 

In November 1990, the project was presented to and accepted by the staff of the 
Teacher-Training Center. Two training sessions were held with the trainers to 

1. Explain the project and underlying philosophy. 

2. Demonstrate beginning writing activities. 

3. Teach how to make several kinds of books. 

Since traditional teaching emphasizes learning by rote and copying, the first priority was 
to help the teachers understand that aspects of language such as listening and speaking must 
be included in reading instruction and that pupils must have the opportunity to develop those 
skills, since reading and writing are related to them. 

The writing activities were to be simple, daily experiences. 

In Classes 1, 2, and 3 the daily writing activity was to be teacher directed and involve 
concrete objects familiar to the students such as a cup. The teacher would display the cup and 
lead a brief discussion: What is this? How do we use it? Can you drink other things from it? 
Could you use it for something other than drinking? The children would then draw and label 
a cup. If writing ability was limited, they could copy from the board a sentence they would 
dictate to the teacher. In the case of a child just entering school, the teacher could write for him. 

As writing ability increased, the assignment would become more difficult. Grade Two 
could write a descriptive phrase (a big red cup) or sentence (I drink milk from my big red cup.). 
Grade Three might write a more detailed composition. (I bought my red cup in the market 
because I liked the color.) Classes 4, 5 and 6 had already had regular composition assignments 
so the emphasis was on encouraging original expression of ideas. After a brief discussion about 
feelings, observation skills, etc. The children would write one or two sentences of their own. 

It was emphasized that these activities were to be done daily. 

Tne Teacher-Trainers were supposed to train the teachers in the schools under their 
supervision. It soon became apparent that they were something less than sure about the project. 
With the Teacher-Trainers assisting me, I conducted a series of workshops within each school 
to try to get the project back on track. 

Since it was near the end of term, we decided to have the students make the books for 
the Young Authors Project. We announced the guidelines for the books at different grade levels. 

Grades One and Two were asked to make simple word or number books following the 
format of the original writing activity. 

Grade Three teachers were given the option of making similar books or, if their students 
were more advanced, of having them draw pictures and write a brief story. 
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Grades Four, Five and Six were asked to follow a more sophisticated format. Each book 
was to have a title page. In addition, Grades Five and Six were to have Tables of Contents, and 
Grade 6 was to include a glossary of five to ten words. 

It was suggested that the pupils of Grade 4 write autobiographies as that would be an 
easy theme and sequencing skills could be incorporated into their regular classroom work. It 
was difficult to persuade the teachers that an activity such as this could be considered as 
instruction because it was "not in the book". 

Class Five was asked to compile an anthology of their own compositions which had been 
written for their regular composition class. 

Grade Six was asked to write an original piece of fiction. 

All books were to include illustrations. 

We were fortunate that the United Nations Border Relief Operation (UNBRO) had an 
over supply of heavy paper and colored markers which they offered to education programs in 
all the camps. A Lutheran congregation in the United States had sent us several hundred book 
bags filled with school supplies which we used for prizes. 

When the books were completed, each teacher was to choose three frem his/her own 
room to be entered into the final judging. From this group of over 200, there were to be chosen 
three Best-in-Camp. The culminating activity was a Young Authors Conference which was held 
at the Teacher Training Center. The children attending were those whose books had been 
selected by the teachers. Each child received a book bag. The authors of the Best-in-Camp 
winners each received a trade book from the States which had been translated into Khmer. The 
speaker was a young man who was a published author in Phnom Penh. After viewing all the 
books on display in the Central Library adjoining the Center, the children were served 
refreshments. On the following two days, all the children of the primary schools were 
scheduled into the library to see the books. 

At the evaluation session following the conference, the teacher- trainers all felt that it had 
been a huge success. In fact they were all for doing it every term, but even if I had been so 
inclined, the costs and logistics of the project, though modest by the world's standards were high 
for a refugee program. While I felt that much had been learned from our efforts, it was obvious 
that most of the teachers and teacher-trainers should have received more instruction before 
inaugurating it. 

The real value lay not in the results that were achieved by the children but in being able 
to introduce new ideas and new teaching strategies in a way that the teachers could see was 
interesting and could arouse their students' enthusiasm. 

As a result of this project, I undertook a small pilot project working with three teachers 
who volunteered to work with me to implement the concept of integrated language arts. 1 met 
with them weekly for discussion and to offer a series of strategies for them to try, simple things, 
such as posting word lists to help with original writing, making instruction more child-centered, 
and using games to change the pace of instruction. We again stressed the fact that all areas of 
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language should be taught as a whole. Plans for repatriation upset the routine of life and 
attendance was spotty so good base line data could not be gathered. The teachers offered the 
purely subjective evaluation that the children were working harder and they themselves were 
enjoying teaching more. Further proof that good techniques work in different cultures. 

Again admitting to my ignorance of the Khmer language, I would like to recount one 
other small incident. The head of the UNBRO education program asked me to read and 
comment on the curriculum that they were using. It had been developed by several 
well-educated French Khmer. The first thing that jumped from the pages was that it was heavily 
loaded with study of Pali and Sanskrit. Now, it is true that there are strong influences from 
those two ancient languages but I felt that this was not at all pertinent for the teachers in the 
camps. These teachers were for the most part, young men and women with only a secondary 
education at best and the majority of them had less than that. In view of the fact that they had 
absolutely no professional training, there were many things that would have been of more 
immediate help to them. In that curriculum, there was no mention made of how to write a 
lesson plan. Of thirteen courses, something like eight were devoted to the ancient languages. 
And yet these academics, by virtue of their education were accepted as authorities in a field that 
they knew little about. This was not the first time, I encountered a situation such as that. Too 
often, I have worked with directors of programs who have never been in a primary classroom 
but who refused to take into account the experiences of those of us who were actually working 
with the problems. 

What are we to conclude from these varied experiences? May I suggest that as educators 
we celebrate our shared humanity, build on our common strengths, and respect our differences. 
The world is now in the Technological Age which links us more intimately than ever before. 
We can no longer think only in terms of national interest but are well on our way to becoming 
one global community. Cooperation in areas such as the environment are essential and can only 
be achieved as we learn to use our different languages for effective communication. My 
experiences are limited but as I meet others who share this view, I feel privileged to be in a 
profession that is positioned to influence the world so profoundly. 
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Differences in Kana and Kanji Processing by Native Japanese 
Speakers and Non-Native English-Speaking Learners of Japanese 
- A Summary of the Experiments - 

Katsuo Tamaoka 
(Matsuyama University, Matsuyama, Japan) 

Do the mechanisms used by native speakers of Japanese in 
processing Kana and Kanji differ from those employed by non-native 
speakers? 

In comparison tasks of numerals, native Japanese speakers 
processed numerals in Hiragana faster than those in Katakana 
(Tamaoka, Leong & Hatta, 1991). This result changes if the words 
in Katakana are seen commonly in daily life. Due to orthographic 
recoding, loan-words which are usually printed in Katakana are 
processed faster than the same words presented in Hiragana (Leong 
& Tamaoka, in press). However, when words do not appear in their 
usual script type (e.g., loan-words from the alphabetic languages 
in Hiragana, and two-Kanji compound words in Katakana), recoding 
speed changes again depending on script type. 

Examining non-native Japanese speakers who were learning the 
Japanese language, the previous study (Hatta, Katoh & Kirsner, 1984 
using Australian university students) found some differences in 
Kana processing between native and non-native Japanese speakers. 
Hatta et al. indicated that there is no difference between Hiragana 
and Katakana in processing speed when non-native Japanese speakers 
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process alphabetic loan-words which are usually presented in 
Katakana. Based on the type of words presented in Hiragana and 
Katakana, they attributed this tendency to. an indistinct lexicon 
between Hiragana and Katakana since native Japanese speakers 
process Katakana words faster than the same ones in Hiragana due to 
the word superiority effects over Katakana presentation. 

Unlike an alphabetical letter, a Japanese Kanji is drawn by 
many lines to make it look like a 'picture'. Given this, how does 
such visual complexity affect the processing of Kanji characters by 
native and non-native Japanese speakers? Complex Kanji are not 
always constructed from left to right like an alphabetically- 
stringed word. Some Kanji can be divided into top and bottom 
halves. Or some Kanji can even be produced by three elements 
arranged in a left to right or top to bottom division like 
compartments (see details in Tamaoka, 1991 & 1993). The 214 
radicals which are commonly used for creating various Kanji can be 
classified into seven categories according to their spatial 
arrangement (Kaiho & Nomura, 1983). Therefore, unless readers can 
utilize a holistic approach (i.e., orthographic recoding as a whole 
word), two-dimensional scanning for Chinese characters (Hung & 
Wang, 1992) and Japanese Kanji should be required to analytically 
process these complex Kanji figures. 

To address these questions, the present study conducted four 
experiments on Kana and Kanji processing in cross-linguistic 
situations with English-speaking learners of the Japanese language. 
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EXPERIMENTS 



Subjects : The 32 non-native Japanese speakers were selected from 
the students enrolled in the Department of Asian Studies at the 
University of British Columbia, Canada: 16 students with 1-2 years 
of Japanese learning experience (M=22.50 years old) and 16 students 
with 2-3 years of Japanese learning experience (M=22.38 years old). 
In addition, 13 Japanese native speakers (M=20.92 years old) were 
also examined as a reference. 

P rocedure : All the subjects were tested individually. The session 
began with the presentation of some familiarization trails using 
the practice stimuli in each experiment. The subjects were 
required to press either the right or the left key, depending on 
which number was larger (Experiment #1) or whether the word existed 
in Japanese (Experiments #2-#4), as quickly and accurately as 
possible. The target numerals or word stayed on the screen until 
the subject pressed the right or the left key. When the space key 
was pressed following each response, the next stimulus appeared 
after a 700-millisecond interval. During the interval, an asterisk 
was shown on the fixation point to indicate the centre of the 
screen. Accuracy and length of time between the presentation of 
the target numeral or word and a subject's response were recorded 
for every stimulus . 

Experiment #1 compared two numerals presented in Arabic, Kan ji , 
Hiragana and Katakana. All three groups showed a similar pattern 
of processing speed based on script, in the decreasing order of 
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Arabic (665 msec for 1-2 year group, 595 msec for 2-3 year group 
and 532 msec for native speakers), Kanji (1077 msec for 1-2 year 
group, 926 msec for 2-3 year group and 574 msec for native Japanese 
speakers), Hiragana (1223 msec for 1-2 year group, 982 msec for 2-3 
year group and 650 msec for native Japanese speakers) and Katakana 

(1517 msec for 1-2 year group, 1137 msec for 2-3 year group and 682 
msec for native Japanese speakers). The script must have a similar 

effect on processing numerals for both native and non-native 

speakers of Japanese. 

Kv periment #2 examined differences in Kanji processing using simple 
versus complex bi-morphemic ( two-Kan ji) high-frequency words which 
appear in Japanese textbooks from Grades 1-4. Both groups of non- 
native speakers processed the complex bi-morphemic words (2064 msec 
for 1-2 year group, 1431 msec for 2-3 year group and 603 msec for 
native Japanese speakers) more slowly than the simple bi-morphemic 
words (1786 msec for 1-2 year group, 1307 msec for 2-3 year group 
and 621 msec for native Japanese speakers) while native speakers 
processed both simple and complex bi-morphemes with similar speed. 
The result supports the hypothesis that non-native speakers would 
process the complex bi-morphemic Kanji words analytically but would 
process the simple ones holistically . 

F.y ppriment #3 compared commonly-used loan-words borrowed from 
English and presented in Hiragana and Katakana. The non-native 
speakers showed no significant difference between Hiragana (2556 
msec for 1-2 year group and 1918 msec for 2-3 year group) and 
Katakana (2560 msec for 1-2 year group and 1893 msec for 2-3 year 



group), but native speakers processed words in Katakana (624 msec) 
faster than the same words in Hiragana (726 msec). The 
orthographic visual effect was apparent among the native speakers, 
but not among the non-native speakers. Thus, for non-native 
speakers, it could be difficult to utilize orthographic recoding 
for processing loan-words presented in Katakana. 

Experiment #4 examined the word frequency effect which is commonly 
observed among native speakers of any language. Both the native 
and non-native speakers of Japanese processed high frequency 
alphabetic loan-words (3322 msec for 1-2 year group, 2147 msec for 
2-3 year group and 676 msec for native speakers) more quickly than 
low frequency words (4091 msec for 1-2 year group, 2693 msec for 2- 
3 year group and 790 msec for native speakers). Nonetheless, the 
processing speed for non-native speakers was much longer than for 
native speakers, so that it is unlikely that non-native speakers 
achieved their processing speed through an orthographic approach. 
Instead, the differences could be caused by a slower speed for 
Kana-to-sound recoding to activate the target words in the mental 
lexicon. Yet, processing speed was affected on the basis of word 
frequency. This result suggests that high frequency words should 
be more easily activated than low frequency ones for both native 
and non-native speakers , 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 
As the previous study (Hatta, et al . , 1984) indicated, the 
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present study also found that English-speaking learners of Japanese 
processed alphabetic loan-words presented in Katakana (e.g., 
camera, coffee, piano) as quickly as the same words presented in 
Hiragana but that native speakers processed Katakana faster than 
Hiragana. Since the script difference in the two types of Kana 
affected the processing of loan-words even in the early reading 
stage of 10 year-old Japanese children (Tamaoka, Leong & Hatta, 
1992 for a loan-word embedded in a sentence; Leong & Tamaoka, in 
press for a single loan-word), Kana processing may differ between 
native and non-native speakers in terms of the orthographic 
recoding related to the script types of Hiragana and Katakana. 

For Kanji processing, the study indicated a difference between 
simple and complex Kanji among non-native speakers in processing 
speed of bi-morphemic words (two Kanji compound words) of a very 
high print frequency which appears in school textbooks from Grades 
1-4. Unlike native Japanese speakers, non-native speakers took 
longer in lexical judgment to process complex Kanji than simple 
Kanji. This finding suggested that non-native speakers use an 
analytical approach to break complex Kanji into constructing 
elements, which was reflected in the longer processing speed. On 
the other hand, simple Kanji do not require an analytical approach 
for their constructing figures, so that they were processed faster 
than complex Kanji. This result further indicates a possible 
distinctive difference between native and non-native speakers in 
the processing mechanism used for complex Kanji. 

In summary, the present study found two differences in Kana 
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and Kanji processing between native and non-native Japanese 
speakers. First, complex Kanji characters, even in a very high 
frequency word, are processed analytically by non-native speakers, 
while native speakers processed all high frequency bi-morphemic 
words holistically regardless of Kanji complexity. Second, native 
speakers can employ the direct orthographic receding to access the 
mental lexicon for alphabetic loan-words presented in Katakana, 
whereas non-native speakers may use phonological recoding for both 
Katakana and Hiragana. 
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[Greetings, Opening Comments] 

My first statement will be an affirmation; it is intended to 
provide an assurance to the participants and audience at this 
Conference. Infants are born with sensory capacities to interact with 
their environment; and therefore, all infants are born with the ability 
to read. This is true whether the infants are born in Japan, Malaysia, 
Australia, India, or any other region of the world. I should modify 
this statement, to state that all infants with normal visual-perceptual 
abilities are born with the ability to read. 

Within hours after birth, newborn infants have binocular 
coordination. They can use both eyes in a coordinated manner to 
visually follow a moving stimulus. Within days after birth babies use 
their vision to gaze at their visual environment. They search for 
consistent, predictable visual patterns. When they recognize their 
mothers' or caretakers' appearance and associate this with feeding 
and comfort, this consistent visual pattern assumes meaning for 
them. This meaning is the first instance of reading comprehension. 
Around 9 to 12 months of age if babies see an unfamiliar face or 
pattern they may show timidity, apprehension and withdrawal. The 
mechanisms of thinking and feeling develop concurrently with 
visual-perceptual skills in infancy. 

At this point it may be helpful to refer to the terminology of 
signs and designates. Consistent, predictable visual patterns are 
signs; their associations and meaning are designates. In a general 
sense, reading is the recognition of consistent signs and the 
knowledge of their designates, [illustration?] 

If you accept that infants are born with the ability to read, 
then why do we later identify certain students in the primary grades 
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as "non-readers"? What has happened in the interim, between early 
infancy and early school years, so the ability to recognize signs and 
to know designates has not transferred to the graphic signs of their 
oral language? As you know, there are many different orthographies 
that "sign" or script the world's languages; however there is no one 
"ideal" orthography. Each has advantages and disadvantages. 

Oral language skills are preliminary to, and critical for, the 
acquisition of reading and writing skills. That is another "truism". 
There are several factors, however, that interfere • 1th or delay the 
development of oral language. In remote, rural areas preschool 
children lack opportunities for development of verbal intelligence 
and oral language skills. This is manifested in lower vocabulary, less 
oral production, and the lack of syntactic sentencing skills. 

Also, recurring ear infections, unidentified and untreated in 
preschool years have the following consequents: 1 auditory 
dysacuity, 2. auditory discrimination problems, 3. a lack of phoneme 
awareness, and 4. poor listening skills. The lack of phoneme 
awareness is a correlate of oral language delays and an intermediate 
predictor of reading difficulties. This has been reported in several 
papers in this conference. 

In various countries throughout the world, where students are 
instructed and expected to read and write English as a second 
language, the same "lack of phoneme awareness" underlies their 
reading and writing difficulties. Some of the languages have a greater 
number of consonant phonemes, and a lesser number of vowel 
phonemes. These differences account for the "lack of phoneme 
awareness" in bilingualism. In contrast to native language English 
speakers the acquisition of English reading skills for biiinguals is 
delayed from 3 to 5 years throughout their school years. This is true 
in Ireland, throughout Polynesia and Micronesia, the Philippine 
Islands, India, and various Asian regions. Students who lack 
phoneme awareness, whatever its source, will encounter difficulties 
with word recognition and word analysis skills. 

I wish to raise these questions with you, "What are the 
implications of this knowledge? Should there be family-health and 
public health efforts in preschool years to identify and treat ear 
infections, to avoid the subsequent "lack of phoneme awareness"? Is 
there an assumption that all first-grade 6-year old children will have 
adequate oral language development to acquire reading skills? 



Should there be better development of oral language skills in the 
language of instruction or in second-language English, prior to formal 
reading instruction?" 

The reading difficulties evolving from oral language problems 
may be identified as functional reading problems. Those of you who 
are knowledgeable about dyslexia also know that there are cerebral 
dysfunctions that can interfere with visual recognition of the 
orthography, that is, the graphic 'signals' of the language. The 
consistency and predictability of the visual "signs" becomes critical 
for students' acquisition of "sight" vocabulary. These phonemic and 
visual-graphic problems in reading define two types of dyslexia, 
eidetic and phonetic ; and two types of mental processing, 
simultaneous and successive. 

For many years the attention of reading teachers and 
researchers has been focused on the component skills in reading, on 
the structural features of the oral and printed language, and on the 
cognitive purposes of reading. I include myself in these groups and 
would defend those technical concerns as appropriate. Reading, 
however, is not simply a cognitive, cerebral process. The processing 
of nouns arid verbs, adjectives and adverbs occur in different 
cerebral nerve tracts. Brain scans (electrical tomography), for the 
mapping of cerebral blood flow during reading and other mental 
tasks have also increased our knowledge of the cerebral 
involvements in these tasks. 

As reading teachers we have been aware of happy and 
unhappy emotional experiences as byproducts of reading successes 
and reading failures. But, we are very uninformed about the 
involvement of the "soma", that is, the subcerebral consequents. 
These refer to the mood states and the sentiments created by 
reading the words, the adjectives and adverbs, and the 
representations of schema and themes in the text. 

Rather than dwelling on the sensory and cerebral aspects of 
reading 1 wish to shift our attention to the emotional aspects. Have 
you ever observed readers, emotionally absorbed in their reading, 
smiling, laughing aloud, or showing the effects of stress or anxiety in 
facial muscles, and other muscle groups? Fear and apprehension, 
happiness, conquest, adventure, mastery (over treachery), love, 
affection and belonging, are all emotional, motivational factors for 
reading. 
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These nuances of emotional experiences during the. course of 
reading are the consequents of both cerebral and subcerebral 
processes. Vicariation is the ability of the reader to personally 
identify with characters and events in a story. This a cognitive 
ability; however, it also enables the reader's emotional involvement. 
There are subcerebral processes occurring in the immune, endocrine 
and autonomic systems that produce the emotional experiences in 
reading, [neuropeptides, endorphin, monocytes] The components of 
reading are experienced in mind and body; psyche and soma. 

Do you also know students who hate reading, and regard 
reading assignments as painful and punitive? These are also whole- 
body responses to reading. If they lead to an avoidance and defiance 
of reading assignments they also become behavioral patterns for 
defensive adjustment. These consequents are then associated with 
students' alienation from curricula and school. 

Now I wish to raise these questions, "What are the implications 
of this knowledge about the emotional aspects of reading for our 
reading instruction?" Should we continue to regard the emotional 
concomitants of reading as unpredictable byproducts of teaching and 
learning? Or, should affective education be systematically 
incorporated in reading instruction? 

While on this topic I would like to bring your attention to the 
interactions of culture and emotion. These have relevance to teaching 
and learning. Emotions are not merely internal for individual 
students; they also prevail in the "climate" of schools and classrooms. 
For example, in the Philippines there is an adage, translated as 
follows, "You don't have to love me, but please don't shame me." This 
is presented in behalf of Filipino students. In contrast, there are also 
cultures in which the use of shame, and the avoidance of shame, are 
powerful influences in student-teacher interactions. The acquisition 
of reading is embedded in cultural and subcultural values. It is also a 
critical requirement for participation in subsequent curricula. Finally, 
it is significant in determining the internal, socio-emotional 
adjustment of the person. 

The reading preferences and leisure-reading choices of adult 
readers may evolve from pervasive emotional needs; however, they 
also stem from social motives. Some reading choices are obviously 
related to membership in specific social groups. For example, 
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members of book clubs may obtain primary satisfactions from the 
actual reading; however, they also receive secondary satisfactions 
from opportunities for oral discussion, that is to report their 
knowledge, perceptions and interpretations to other members. I will 
offer an answer to the next obvious question* The implication is that 
teachers of reading and literature should develop discussion-leader 
skills; so their students will realize such secondary satisfactions, 
early in their reading development. 

After considering physical, emotional and social aspects of 
reading it seems logical to consider the effects of reading on beliefs 
and values in the minds of students. Reading teachers are mostly 
concerned with the development of skills, and relatively 
unconcerned about the contents of basal grade-level readers. In 
contrast, teachers of literature, history, and the social sciences are 
critically involved in the selections of course texts. The choices of 
course texts may also be a committee activity. The texts in these 
courses have selections of informational and doctrinal content. 
Whether intended or unintended they determine the extent of 
knowledge and shape the values and beliefs of students. 

Teachers and texts indoctrinate students. They may be 
regionally or nationally biased. For example, in the United States 
there is a regional bias pertaining to teaching the history of the Civil 
War or the War of the States. There are significant differences 
between schools in the southern states and schools in the northern 
states pertaining to the informational and doctrinal contents of texts. 
Educators have been aware of the bias. To the best of my knowledge, 
however, there have never been any national efforts to change the 
regional bias. The question that I wish to raise among participants at 
this Asian Conference on Reading, "What are teachers 1 and authors 1 
responsibilities as they pertain to the indoctrination of students?" 

I wish to close this presentation with a brief reference to 
technological advances and their applications in reading. About 40 
years ago there were 11 night shifts" of proof readers employed by 
banks, to read the account numbers on the faces of checks. This was 
very tedious. It was dramatically changed by printing numbers with 
magnetic ink, enabling machine reading. A similar procedure has 
been developed for reading the magnetic strip on credit cards, and 
checking their validity. 
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More recently "bar codes" were invented, so that sales clerks 
and cashiers merely pass the printed bar code across the reader. And 
the machine reader then speaks the costs of individual items, the 
total purchase, the amount tendered and the change due. Reading the 
bar codes also enables an automated stock inventory for the 
merchant. 

About 30 years ago I worked on a computer simulation of 
reading. The flow chart for the program was as follows: 1. input 
orthography, 2. decompose to minimal graphic units, 3. apply 
graphic-phonemic association rules, and 4. recompose in phonemic 
string output. By using a monitor for the print display and a speech 
synthesizer for the phoneme strings, I was able to instrument 
computer-automated reading for beginning reading instruction. It 
would be relatively easy and inexpensive for you to develop similar 
reading instruction in most of your school situations, (and in most of 
your native languages?). 

About 3 years ago an English-Japanese translation program 
was developed. This has been used in international business, and 
document publishing applications. These two developments, 
automated reading and language translation programs, have 
potential for significant changes in education; and specifically for 
reading education in Asian countries. Their potentials, however, have 
not been systematically considered. 

I am not implying that these technical advances should be, 
available in remote regional areas in Asia. There are practical and 
logistic problems that limit their distribution. On the other hand 
computer-assisted instruction and computer-automated reading may 
already be at your thresholds. 

My final questions are as follows "What are the possibilities <rf 
using these technical advances to reading instruction in our schools?" 
"Will it be similar to the use of calculators for arithmetic?" and, 
"What technical changes in the applications of reading might we 
anticipate in the future?" 

I appreciated this opportunity to learn about your concerns 
and insights pertaining to reading. On behalf of the students you 
serve, we wish you continuing success. 
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